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By the use of 






ROYAL 


a Cream of Tartar 


Baking Powder 


fewer eggs may be used in baking with excellent results 
Many experiments have successfully demonstrated that the number of eggs may be 
reduced in nearly all recipes and often omitted altogether by using an additional 
quantity of Royal Baking Powder, about a teaspoon, in place of each egg omitted. 
A booklet of recipes, which have been tested in this way and which economize in 
eggs and other expensive ingredients, will be mailed free. Address Royal Baking 


Powder Co., 102 William Street, New York City. 








The following recipe is a practicat 
illustration: 
EGGLESS, MILKLESS, BUTTERLESS CAKE 


1 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1% cups water 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup seeded raisins % teaspoon salt 
2 ounces citron, cut 2 cups flour 

fine 5 teaspoons Royal 

% cup shortening Baking Powder 
DIRECTIONS :—Boil sugar, water, fruit, 
shortening, salt and spices together in sauce- 
pan 3 minutes. When cool, add flour and bak- 
ing powder which have been sifted together. 
Mix well; bake in loaf pan about 45 minutes. 

The old method (Fruit Cake) 


called for two eggs 


Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes, and adds none but 
No Alum healthful qualities to the food. 
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A POEM T O P AN 


But hush! ah, hush! lay listening ear 

To earth! Dost thou not hear 

His rhythmic tread? The gladdened air 

Drips with the wood-scent from his 
tossing hair; 


The very cloud 

Trails lower; the oriole’s loud, 

Bright plaint is piereing, unsubdued, 

The lattice of her leaf-wrought soli- 
tude; 

The robin blither sings, 

The blindworm dreams of wings. 

Lower! bow low! abase thy trivial 
state, O man! 

He comes, the earth-god, Pan. 


—Alice Brown, in The Road to Castaly 
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washing once a day, especially when one is 
obliged to live in smoky cities. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—The time | 
am liable to be wholly wrong is when | 
know that I am absolutely right. 


Rev. H. W. PInKHAM—It is not the 
wickedness of war that chiefly impresses 
me, but its damned foolishness. 


EK. H. Fornusu—In 1911 the Society fur 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals killed 
303,947 cats in New York City. 


H. G. Wetits—In the British paper- 
there has appeared and gained a permanent 
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GENERAL KuuN—If we manage to kee} 
out of the war we will have all the money 
in the world and Europe all the guns. 
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COLONEL GoreruALs—The American iv 
his optimism is slow to rise, and then at 
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element of time. 


Davip Lioyp GErorGE—I cannot say 
whether I ought to treat newspapers as 
luxury, a comfort, a stimulus, a necessit, 
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Rev. Kart RreELAND—The general antics. 


‘shoulder lurches, palm and arm pumping. 


the clasps, clutches and holds of some ow! 
the modern dances seem to suggest type re- 
version, a kind of ancestor worship exhibit- 
ing a viciousness unlovely in our apecies. 








THE HOUSE O\F SORROW 


In spite of the concealment of the 
wounded, the population begins to under- 
stand its loss. One night I went to the sta- 
tion to see a big detachment leave for 
Wilma. They had all been in war before. 
Their uniforms were dirty and patched. 
They sat on benches clinging to a loved 
one’s hand, or stood in listless groups. No 
one talked. They were like tired children. 
They needed food and bed. The scenes of 
farewell were harrowing. 

Here was a young boy saying good-by to 

a mother and three aunts. He was all they 
cade —inabe whole life. Here a father saying 
farewell to a wife and three sons, all under 
seventeen. Or a ‘mother in deep mourning 
taking leave of her last son, or a young 
wife with a baby in her arms giving a last 
embrace. 

As the train moved out of the station 
there were no shouts, no cheers, no words 
of encouragement. Instead there was a 
deadly silence. The men leaned out of win- 
dows, stretching despairing hands toward 
loved ones. As the train pulled away the 
little groups broke into strangling sobs. 
They were shaken as by a mighty tempest. 
Paroxysms of grief rent and tore them. 
They knew the end had come. A man may 
go once ‘into battle and return, but not 
twice and thrice. Life held no hope. As I 
came away I stopped before the big build- 
ing which conducts military affairs, It is 
known as the “House of Sorrow.” On its 
rear wall is posted the list of dead and 
wounded.—-Madeleine Z. Doty, in “Short 
Rations.” 
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FOR HUMANITY AND WORLD PEACE 


HE United States of America is about to 

enter the Great War. The American people, 

thru their chosen representatives, are about 

to declare themselves at war with Germany. 
In what spirit shall the declaration be made? On what 
grounds shall we base our acceptance of the role thrust 
upon us of enemy of the German nation? To what end 
shall we wage war? How shall we fight? 

The unbelievable patience and long-suffering of the 
American people before the iterated and reiterated as- 
saults of German arrogance upon the ancient rights of 
humanity are the best evidence that we shall send our 
forces against Germany more in sorrow than in anger. 
Our quarrel is not with the German people or with any 
legitimate aspiration of the German nation to growth 
and development; it is with the brutal and ruthless will 
to conquer of German autocracy. Only with the keenest 
regret and the profoundest reluctance shall we draw the 
sword; for it is the sad fact that we cannot fight Ger- 
man autocracy without fighting the German people who 
suffer that autocracy to endure, . 

We must accept the challenge of German barbarism 
on no niggling statement of technical wrongs, with no 
thought of revenge, or retaliation, or even punishment. 
It is not Germany the invader of American rights, not 
Germany the destroyer of American ships, not even Ger- 
many the slayer of American citizens—tho in each of 
those capacities Germany has amply earned the burden 
of our hostility—but Germany the enemy of humanity, 
the foe to justice, the menace to world peace, that we 
accept as our enemy. It is that Germany that we shall do 
our part in rendering impotent to do its frightful will. 
It is to that end that we must wage this war into 
which we have been dragged. We shall wage war on 
behalf of civilization; we must not hold our hand till 
civilization is made secure. 

How shall we fight? With every ounce we have to give, 
with every dollar, every resource, every industry, every 
hand and brain and heart. For two years and a half we 
have kept aloof from this great struggle. But now we 
have been compelled to hold aloof no longer, because we 
prefer civilization to barbarism, humanity to frightful- 
ness, Christianity to kultur. Being in, national honor 
and self-respect demand that we shall fight with every- 
thing of courage and power and resourcefulness that we 
have. This is for us a war of defense—but not merely 
defense of our own boundaries, our own homes, our own 
selves. We shall fight in defense of human rights, of 


democratic ideals, of eternal principles of justice and 
humanity. In such a war we must fight where the enemy 
is, for he must be defeated tho his arms never’ menace 
our shores, 

Shall we join the Allies? Unquestionably. We are all 
fighting in the same cause. Not to seek instantly the 
most complete codperation with them in their military 
and naval] plans and operations would be folly and mad- 
ness. Once at war with Germany, our one consuming 
purpose must be to defeat Germany. The Allies are well 
on the road to such a consummation. If we do not fight 
shoulder to shoulder with them we shall be impotent and 
ridiculous. We cannot reach Germany by land or by sea 
except by the roads that the Allies are treading. We 
must fight with them if we are to fight at all. 

How shall we fight with the Allies against our com- 
mon enemy? Lend them money. A great national loan to 
France would be a splendid recognition of a debt of sen- 
timent and gratitude we have owed since the sword of 
French chivalry aided us to our national independence; 
a great national loan to Belgium would be a splendid 
recognition of the sorrows and sufferings and wrongs of 
that indomitable race; a great national loan to Russia 
would be a splendid recognition of the successful striv- 
ings of that wonderful people toward the light of democ- 
racy and government by the people; a great national 
loan to England would be a splendid recognition of the 
essential] solidarity of the Anglo-Saxon race in the quest 
of freedom and justice for all. For two years and a half 
the treasure of the world has been pouring into our laps. 
It now becomes our turn to pour it out again in the 
great cause in which we are to take our part. 

But not only money. We must give our energy in every 
form in which it will be useful. Resources, munitions, 
food, clothing, medical and hospital supplies, everything 
that the fighting men of the Allies need and their fami- 
lies behind them need we must send in an ever increas- 
ing stream from our abundance. But we must send more 
than that. Men. They say that the Allies need our money 
and our munitions, but “they have men enough of their 
own.” Men enough for what? To endure and suffer and 
be broken and die? And in our quarrel? Shall it be said 
that the American people, going to war side by side with 
France and Belgium and Russia and England against a 
common enemy, sat safely and comfortably at home, giv- 
ing money and munitions and things, and letting 
Frenchmen and Belgians and Russians and Englishmen 
do the dying for them? If this quarrel is not good 
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enough for Americans to die in it is not good enough for 
America to be in. Wars are fought with blood and treas- 
ure. We cannot without eternal disgrace offer the treas- 
ure and refuse to shed the blood. 

So we must fight this fight. We must draw the sword 
against a ruthless enemy of humanity. We must fight in 
the cause of human rights and the peace of the world. 
We must not sheathe the sword until those sacred things 
are made secure. 


THE BUDGING LINE 


HE snaky line of trenches that sprawled across 

the map from Switzerland to the sea has lain so 
still for more than two years that it seemed as fixed a 
feature of the landscape as a river or a mountain chain. 
The sacrifice of millions of men and billions of money 
has not availed to budge it perceptibly. But now we be- 
hold it in motion, receding so rapidly that a map a week 
old is out of date. Where the British and French have 
been accustomed to count their gains by the yard, as tho 
it were on a football field, they now have to use cavalry 
to keep in touch with the retreating foe, Redoubts that 
have resisted the strongest attacks for months are dis- 
covered to be empty shells. Of the eight thousand square 
miles of French territory which the Germans held at the 
beginning of February, they had spontaneously relin- 
quished one thousand before the end of the month. 

Spontaneously, but not voluntarily. The Germans call 
it “a strategic retreat,” and they are right. But no army 
makes a strategic retreat when a strategic advance or a 
strategic standstill is possible. The ground gained by 
the Anglo-French forces on the Somme last fall was piti- 
fully small in comparison with its terrible cost, but this 
proved that the Germans could be blasted out of their 
subterranean fortresses at any time. And the Germans 
knew from the preparations they saw before them that 
the Allies were determined to fight it out on this line if 
it took all summer. The nibbling process had been car- 
ried so far that large segments of the front trenches 
were bound to be captured as soon as the spring cam- 
paign opened. 

So the Germans chose to take the initiative and aban- 
don without a fight what they could not long hope to 
hold. Then for a time it seemed to the newspaper reader 
that the dispatches must have been mixt, for Berlin 
confest the surrender of towns that Paris and London 
did not profess to have taken, a startling reversal of 


wartime custom. Peronne the Impregnable, Bapaume, ' 


Chaulnes, Roye, Nesle, Noyon, the capture of any one of 
which would have been accounted a great victory, were 
gained in a day. The French moved forward twenty-five 
miles without a battle. 

What, then, did Hindenburg gain by ‘this wholesale 


surrender of debatable land? He gained what a chess-. 


player generally gets by a gambit; he got the move on 
his adversary, Hindenburg does not like trench warfare; 
he plays an open game. Whenever in his Russian cam- 
paigns he found his way blocked he secretly shifted his 
forces behind the front and struck at another point, a 
maneuver that has become famous as “Hindenburg’s 
castle.” We naturally suspect such a move in the present 
case, tho it remains to be seen whether he will strike at 
Paris or Petrograd. He has at any rate gained the privi- 
lege of choosing his own ground for the coming conflict. 


It may seem that the Germans aré no wiser than the 
couple in the old story who were caught in the rain and 
took refuge under a tree, proposing when.that tree got 
wet thru to run to another. But the so-called “Hinden- 
burg line” will have several advantages besides its new- 
ness. The old German line was located by accident, for 
it was drawn wherever the Germans happened to be 
when on their retreat from the Marne they first got time 
to dig themselves in. The line to which they now retire, 
wherever it may be, has been selected from all the Hin- 
terland as being the safest and shortest, and the Ger- 
man engineers have been working over its fortifications 
for more than a year. 

Directly in front of the old German line were the 
trenches of the Allies, with guns in place and stores of 
ammunition ready and roads leading to the bases in 
the rear. But the approach to the new German line is 
thru ten to twenty-five miles of country so ruthlessly 
devastated that—to borrow the phrase of our Civil War 
—‘“a crow could not fly over it without carrying a knap- 
sack.” For the Allies to bring up their guns and get 
ready for as strong an attack upon the new line as they 
were prepared to deliver upon the old will require a 
month or more, and meantime the U-boats were expected 
to gain command of the sea. But the U-boat campaign 
seems to be a failure. Instead of bringing England to 
her knees it is bringing America to her side. 

But more important than the. gaining of time is the 
saving of men. The old line made nearly a right angle 
about Noyon and had been so nibbled, gnawed and bitten 
into that it was by no means the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. If the new Hindenburg line could be 
drawn straight from Arras to the Aisne below La Fere 
it would be only about sixty-five miles long, whereas the 
old line between these points was about one hundred and 
ten miles long. Probably, then, Hindenburg will save a 
third of his men by moving into his new quarters. 

But whatever Hindenburg may have gained by this 
maneuver he has lost prestige. It is a public confession 
of failure, a mere postponement of defeat. Of what avail 
to gain a little time when every day the Allies are be-: 
coming stronger and Germany weaker? Of what avail to 
save a few soldiers when Germany has made five hun- 
dred million new enemies within the last two months? 








FOUR GOOD DEEDS OF THE CZAR 
O event of the war has pleased us more than the 
news that Mr. Nicholas Romanov had retired to 
private life. We trust that he will be able to spend the 
rest of his life in peace and quietude, for as an indi- 
vidual he does not deserve the enmity which progres- 
sive Russians have felt toward him as a czar. Few czars 
have been better; most of them have been much worse. 
It is impossible to say in how far he has been person- 
ally responsible for the good and evil of his reign, but 
there are at least four acts that are ascribed to him for 

which Russia owes him a great debt of gratitude. 

The first was the calling of The Hague Conference. 
This did not accomplish what he hoped for, the reduc- 
tion of armaments, the elimination of the brutalities of 
war and the maintenance of world peace, but it was a 
great step forward in the promotion of internationalism 
and the idea of it is now dominant in all plans for future 
peace. ‘ 
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The second was when he called the representatives 
of the people to assemble in a Duma. It may be said that 
this was forced upon him by a threat of revolution, but, 
nevertheless, it was against the advice of the conserva- 
tive court party that he made this concession to popular 
demand. The first Duma was a chaotic and incompetent 
body, but from it has grown the present level-headed 
and efficient parliament. 

Thirdly, on the outbreak of the war he exercized his 
autocratic power and banished vodka from Russia. This 
meant, as his financial advisers pointed out, a loss of 
nearly half a billion dollars just when money was most 
needed. But it was a wise act, for it saved the country 
much more than the cost of the liquor and made the 
people prosperous in spite of the war. That the revolu- 
tion was effected with so little rioting was due to the 
elimination of alcohol. 

Finally he deserves credit for the last act of his reign, 
his resignation. When he was met at the ancient free 
city of Pskov by the representatives of the Duma with 
an edict of abdication ready for him to sign, General 
Ivanov advised him to refuse, saying: “There is only one 
thing to be done, Open the Dvina gate and let the Ger- 
mans clean out the canaille of the Duma.” But the Czar 
said, “No, I will never betray my country to maintain 
my throne.” Not so did Louis XVI and Louis XVIII and 
Francis Joseph and many another sovereign act in simi- 
lar situations. 

Against the long list of crimes which are charged 
against czardom these four beneficent acts at least are 
to be credited to Nicholas II. 








A POINT OF ORDER 

AVE colleges and universities an obligation to 

require the decent observance of good manners by 
students and instructors? Have boards of education an 
obligation to insist that social centers and civic forums 
which have received permission to use public school 
buildings, shall maintain order and shall conduct their 
meetings respectably ? 

That these questions should now be pertinent and 
necessary is a sorry evidence that the decencies of life 
have fallen into neglect. 

They are pertinent because shocking examples of an 
outrageous disregard of civility and decorum are mul- 
tiplying. They are necessary because true academic 
freedom is being endangered by abuses too often asso- 
ciated with it. 

Freedom of thought and speech are vital to civiliza- 
tion. Without them there can be no progress in science, 
no great creative work in literature or in art, and no 
safeguarding of liberty. Unpopular opinions must get 
a respectful hearing. Criticism and censure of men in 
positions of authority, and dissent from governmental 
policies, must be tolerated. Intellectual fighting must be 
encouraged on penalty of intellectual and moral back- 
sliding. 

But freedom to express opinion is not abridged by 
requiring those who wish to be heard to use the lan- 
guage tolerated among gentlemen and to observe .the 
ordinary forms of decorum. Parliamentary bodies per- 
mit dissent from any proposition, the arraignment of 
any official, or the advocacy of any measure in parlia- 
mentary language. When speech becomes unparliamen- 
tary the point of order is raised. Under no circum- 


stances does any self-respecting parliamentary body 
to.erate the language of the gutter-snipe. 

Not only should academic officers feel safe in putting 
forth results of research that challenge accepted views, 
and, as citizens, in taking positions on public questions 
that other men denounce as radical; they should also 
enjoy immunity when, in a respectful way, they dissent 
from the policies adopted by boards of trustees in aca- 
demic matters or object to administrative rulings by 
presidents. Only so can the academic life be kept whole- 
some and progressive. Students, also, should have lib- 
erty to talk wisely or foolishly in mass meetings or in 
college publications about all manner of things that in- 
terest them, so long as they speak decently and keep 
within the parliamentary proprieties. But when profes- 
sors or students say or print things about one another, 
or about academic officers, or about the established in- 
stitutions of education, law, family life and government, 
in words that no parliamentary body in civilization 
would tolerate, and that any decent club would ban as 
language unbecoming a gentleman, they have morally 
forfeited their academic rights. When debaters in civic 
forums holding meetings in public schools descend to 
coarse vulgarity, use offensive language about public 
officials, and insult the flag or the law, or religion, they 
forfeit all claim to be heard, or further tolerated. 

We think that the time has come when colleges, uni- 
versities and public school authorities should deal 
sternly with this abuse. It is getting out of hand. We 
do not share the view of those who think that it is be- 
coming a public danger. The low-lived creatures who 
are guilty of these offences have not brains enough to 
be dangerous. But they are an exceedingly disgusting 
public nuisance. Their indecencies are a disgrace, and 
should be supprest. 

NEXT? 
HE American Revolution, the French Revolution, 
the Chinese Revolution, the Russian Revolution. 








THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


N financial circles as in the country at large, the Pres- 

ident’s call for Congress to meet on April 2, with the 
further announcement of “grave matters of national 
policy” which “should be taken under immediate consid- 
eration,” was accepted as foreshadowing actual war. 
What will such actien mean to the United States finan- 
cially? So far as regards the Government’s own fiscal 
measures, no new problem would have been created. In 
the armed ship bill, which was passed in the House of 
Representatives during February by a vote of 403 to 13, 
and which would have passed the Senate but for the six 
obstructionists, provision had already been made for a 
national loan of $100,000,000; to be issued not below 
par at an interest rate of 3 per cent, but to be con- 
vertible, like the British war loans, into any future 
United States loans up to December 31, 1918, which 
should be placed at a higher rate. : 

The amount to be borrowed would undoubtedly be 
made larger in case of actual hostilities; the common 
estimate has been $500,000,000. But that such a loan 
would be readily taken by American investors, in the 
present prosperous condition of our investment markets, 
has at no time been doubted. Our people’s subscription 
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to $1,900,000,000 foreign loans during 1915 and 1916, 
and the fact that the American markets are now taking 
$1,250,000,000 loan of England and another $100,000,000 
loan of France, are evidence of the market’s capacity. 

It is true, a 3 per cent rate would be lower by 2 to 
3% per cent than the rate paid on these foreign loans; 
but the present price of outstanding United States Gov- 
ernment bonds on the market, and the fact that even 
New York City’s 4 per cents have sold this month at par, 
indicate the higher valuation placed by investors on high 
grade home Government securities. The $200,000,000 
war loan of 1898, also issued at par on a 3 per cent basis, 
elicited 320,000 separate subscriptions. It was all taken 
by the smaller applicants and was seven times oversub- 
scribed. As for the national revenue, that also was 
largely increased by the last Congress for defense pur- 
poses. There are easy means of increasing it much fur- 
ther for any immediate needs of war time. . 

The larger question remains, What would be the effect 
on the American financial situation generally in the 
event of war with Germany? It was inevitable that the 
genera] public should have regarded this question appre- 
hensively, in view of what they remembered to have 
happened in European finance when war broke out in 
1914. Those results, which marked the utter demoraliza- 
tion of the financial system, were brought about by 
three main factors which then arose in the European 
situation; all of them greatly emphasized by the fact 
that Europe was taken completely by surprize. 

The first cause lay in the enormous.amounts of securi- 

ties of every European country which were held by en- 
emy communities, and which were being sold at once 
and at any sacrifice on the stock markets of those other 
countries. To avert the resultant disastrous collapse of 
values and credit, the stock exchanges, originally of the 
belligerent countries and then of the entire world, had 
to shut down for months. The second cause was the im- 
minence of insolvency for great international banking 
houses because of the enormous obligations due them 
from enemy markets; payment of such indebtedness be- 
ing cut off by war, yet the funds involved being 
needed at once to meet maturing home obligations. 
The result of this was Europe’s moratorium on debts. 
The third influence was the run on Europe’s banks and 
the hoarding of cash by the frightened public, as a re- 
sult of which enormous issues of new paper currency— 
much of it on a makeshift basis, and some of it a matter 
of pure inflation—became a problem of the most serious 
sort in European finance. The virtual depreciation of 
these currencies followed shortly. 
. Will all this happen in the United States? The reply 
« made by experienced financiers and by the stock market 
itself (which advanced with great rapidity and con- 
fidence on the very day when news of Germany’s overt 
act of war arrived) has been that it will not happen 
because, under the conditions now prevalent in Amer- 
ican finance, it cannot. Germany has already resold to 
us practically all her holdings of American securities. 
From the outside world as a whole, our immense pros- 
perity of wartime has enabled us to redeem probably 
$2,500,000,000 of the $3,500,000,000 American securities 
held abroad in 1914; the balance being now for the most 
part pledged as collateral against our loans to England 
and France. There will hardly be any serious foreign 
liquidation, and our stock exchanges will not close. 


Our bankers and merchants have today, as they 
always have, large international commitments; espe- 
cially in the nature of credit balances on foreign mar- 
kets. But in our relations with Germany, these outstand- 
ing balances are so trifling as to be inconsiderable. Such 
engagements usually arise either from international 
trade in merchandise or from international loans. But 


‘as to the first, our trade with Germany, which amounted 


to $536,000,000 in 1913, footed up only $8,000,000 in 
1916—a plain result of England’s blockade of the Ger- 
man. ports and the disappearance of Germany’s foreign 
commerce. As for international loans, our advances of 
perhaps $1,800,000,000 to belligerent Europe include 
hardly more than $10,000,000 in the way of loans to 
Germany, and the bulk of that has lately been extended, 
apparently because Germany did not wish to pay it off. 

As to hoarding of cash (especially gold) that usually 
happens when any nation goes to war. Runs on the banks 
very frequently accompany it. Even at the time of the 
Spanish War, our bankers hurriedly made arrangements 
to import $60,000,000 gold from Europe when the breach 
with Spain appeared inevitable; their purpose being to 
fortify American bank reserves against such coming 
strain. The result in 1898 was that no run occurred and 
no perceptible hoarding. In the present case, what has 
happened is that since 1915 the United States has im- 
ported $420,000,000 more gold than it exported and that 
in 1916 the inward balance was $530,000,000; the total 
gain thru importations, therefore, being nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 in two years, whereas the largest net inward 
movement of any two previous consecutive years had 
been $297,000,000. Since 1917 began between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000 more has been imported. 

New York bank reserves in March were higher by 
$164,000,000 than the percentage to deposits required 
by law; and if this surplus should be drawn down by 
any cause, it may be increased at once by the simple 
process of rediscounting individual bank loans at the 
new Federal Reserve Banks. Such a process, under the 
new banking law, not only relieves the individual banks 
of obligations to their customers, but the credit estab- 
lished at the Reserve Bank may be counted as part of 
the individual bank’s reserve. Now in March the amount 
of such rediscounts at the Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York amounted to the very small sum of $25,000,000. 
There was an almost indefinite field of increase if it 
should be needed. 

But beyond all this, even supposing such rush of 
money hoarders as should imperil the circulating 
money supply, the Federal Reserve Board lately stated 
in an official bulletin that the facilities of the system 
have been so little utilized, and the gold in the hands of 
the Reserve Banks is so enormous, that the supply of 
paper currency, issued on a sound and lawful gold basis, 
might be increased immediately by no less than $700,- 
000,000. Since this new currency is known to be avail- 
able for whatever need could arise, there would probably 
be no necessity for any such heavy issue. There is no 
reason whatever, therefore, to apprehend a collapse in 
the bank position or resort to the makeshift currencies 
of 1914. 

These are the circumstances and conditions which ex- 
plain the undoubted confidence and composure of the 
financial community and the financial markets, even in 
the face of impending war. 
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The second line of 
defense to which the 
Germans are with- 
drawing, the so-called “Hindenburg 
line,” is supposed to run just west of 
the fortified cities of Cambrai, St. 
Quentin, La Fere and Laon. That this 
is where the Germans will make their 
next stand seems to be confirmed by 
the increased resistance encountered 
by the Allied troops as they approach 
this line. The French have followed the 
retreating Germans more closely than 
the British, altho on the French front 
the withdrawal was much more exten- 
sive than on the British. In fact the 
French are already pounding away at 
the fortifications of La Fere, twenty- 
five miles in advance of their former 
line, while the British have not yet 
made their way across the evacuated 
area. This may be due to more difficult 
ground or to greater resistance on the 
British front. Both armies are using 
cavalry for almost the only time in two 
years. 

The evacuation was carried on so 
secretly and skilfully that the entire 
region, covering some thousand square 
miles, was practically denuded of 
troops before the Allies were fully 
aware of it. No detachments of impor- 
tance have been cut off and few prison- 
crs are reported. Some of the towns 
and entrenchments were occupied by 
smafl rear guards with machine guns 
who were instructed to hold out as long 
as possible. The strength of the forti- 
fications abandoned amazed the Brit- 
ish who entered them. These concrete 
shelters, labyrinths of ditches and 
forests of barbed wire would have cost 
the lives of tens or hundreds of thou- 
sands if they had had to be carried by 
storm. The territory so far relinquished 
by the Germans contains no fortresses 
or cities of importance and has been 
so thoroly devastated as to be of little 
value to anybody. The military signifi- 
cance of the maneuver we discuss edi- 
torially on another page of this issue. 


The Hindenburg 
Line 


BA tees The Germans, in announc- 
Laid Waste ing their evacuation of 

the Somme front and the 
Noyon angle, tried to forestall neutral 
criticism by sending to America by 
wireless the following defense in the 
name of “a higher German military 
authority”: 


I regret exceedingly that this move is 
forcing a great destruction of a beautiful 
part of France. Yet the destruction is not 
sO great as the devastation inflicted by the 
British and the French on the Somme bat- 
tlefield, and when the Entente refused our 
peace proposal it took the responsibility of 
this destruction upon itself. It is a war 
measure. We are compelled to take it to 
carry out a military plan to meet the big 
offensive the Entente had planned. We have 
destroyed nothing except out of military 
necessity. We have saved everything we 
could. We did not wish to destroy homes or 
other structures which offered no military 
advantage to the enemy, but we had to 
make a- battlefield out of the territory we 
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THE GREAT WAR 


March 19—Ribot forms new French 
Cabinet. French battleship ‘“Dan- 
ton” torpedoed in Mediterranean 
and 296 men lost. 

March 20—Czar and Czarina arrested. 
Liberties of Finland restored. 

Murch 21—Seven American lives lost 
in sinking of American tank steamer 
“Healdton.” French and_ British 
occupy territory evacuated by Ger- 
mans, 

March 22—American Ambassador at 
Petrograd is first to congratulate 
new Russian Government. Austrians 
shell Gorizia. 

March 23—Grand Duke Nicholas re- 
moved from command. French at- 
tack Bulgars north of Monastir, 
Serbia. 

March 24—President orders American 
Relief Commissioners to leave Bel- 
gium. British take Roisel. 

March 25—Germans gain 
manian front. French 
forts of La Fere. 


on Ru- 
take outer 




















were giving up, for in it fighting will now 
take place and we could leave nothing in 
the hands of the enemy. 

So we were forced to destroy roads, rail- 
roads, wells, buildings of value for military 
purposes, depots, even whole cities. It has 
been hard, too, for the French population, 
but that is the fault of their Government. 
All the men of military age we took back 
with us. The rest we have turned over to 
their countrymen and they are now in 
French hands. I know we will be accused 
again of barbarism, but we are fighting for 
our existence. 
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THE GERMAN 


The greatest change that has been made in 

France since the war began is shown on this 

map. The Germans have evacuated the angle 

nearest Paris and retired to a new and straighter 
line some twenty miles to the rear 


RETREAT 


Such an apology, however, will do 
little to mitigate the indignation ex- 
cited by the descriptions of the harrow- 
ing scenes witnessed by the corre- 
spondents who entered the devastated 
territory for, in addition to the destruc- 
tion necessary to impede military op- 
erations, there were evidences on all 
sides of malicious mischief and wanton 
cruelty. Towns and villages, farm- 
houses and chateaux, were pillaged 
and burned. Furniture was broken, 
mirrors and pictures shattered, and 
crockery smashed. Carts and farming 
implements were cut up. The large 
trees which line the roads were sawn 
thru and the fruit trees were cut down. 
Some of the wells are reported to have 
been poisoned with arsenic; others. 
were filled up with filth. Bridges were, 
of course, destroyed and at the cross- 
roads craters were formed by the ex- 
plosion of buried mines. In most of the 
villages enough of the American bread 
was left to keep the inhabitants alive 
for five days, but in many cases they 
were found quite destitute. Besides 
taking away all the men of military 
age, the Germans also carried off many 
of the young women, presumably to 
work ,in the munition factories of Mau- 


‘beuge. The town of Noyon was evacu- 


ated too hastily to have been complete- 
ly destroyed. 


For the week ending March 
18 the British Admiralty re- 
ports the loss of sixteen 
British ships of over 1600 tons, eight 
smaller ships and twenty-one fishing 
vessels. This is somewhat higher than 
either of the two previous March 
reports. 

Besides this an unknown number of 
French and neutral ships fell victims 
to the U-boats. Among them was the 
Standard Oil steamer “Healdton,’”’ 
which was torpedoed without warning 
off the coast of. Holland at 8:15 on the 
evening of March 21. The “Healdton” 
sailed from Chester, Pa., with a cargo. 
of refined petroleum for Rotterdam 
and was within the so-called safety 
zone when attacked. The torpedo struck 
the illuminated sign marking the name 
and nationality of the ship. Thirteen 
out of the forty-one composing her offi- 
cers and crew were Americans and of 
these seven were drowned or killed by 
the explosion. Twenty lives were lost 
altogther. 

The German sea-raider “Méwe” -re- 
turned to a home port reporting the 
capture of twenty-two steamers and 
five sailing ships, chiefly British. Their 
aggregate tonnage is 123,100. This 
beats the record of the “Méwe’s” cruise 
of last March, when she took fifteen 
vessels. The “Méwe” brought in 593 
prisoners. Her other captives had been 
sent in by the Japanese steamer “Hud- 
son Maru” to Pernambuco, Brazil, and 
in the Brtish steamer, “Yarrowdale,” to- 
Germany. 


Sea War 



































Courtesy of the London Sphere, © N. Y. Herald 


A DUEL BETWEEN A U-BOAT AND AN ARMED MERCHANTMAN 
This sketch from the London Sphere shows how a rapid-fire gun on the stern of a steamer will compel the submarine to submerge, leaving only the 
top of its periscope out of water. If this is hit the submarine is blinded. The speed of the submerged submarine is reduced by half and it cannot 
use its guns. The torpedoes can be discharged while the submarine is under water, but only’a few torpedoes are carried and they are not. so 


T he provisional 
government’ estab- 
lished by the Duma 
seems to be in full control and to be 
carrying out its very radical program 
with little opposition. It has received 
the support of the army and navy with 
the possible exception of some of the 
troops in the Riga section. Three reac- 
tionary premiers, Stiirmer, Goremykin 
and Golitzin, are safely imprisoned in 
the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
With them are former Minister of War 
Sukhomlinov and Minister of the In- 
terior Protopopov, whose tyranny and 
treachery precipitated the revolution. 

The .disorders in Petrograd were 
more bloody than was at first reported. 
Three thousand persons are said to 
have been killed and four thousand 
wounded. In Moscow and other cities 
of the empire the transfer of authority 
was effected with little friction. 

Elections for a constituent assembly 
will soon be held to determine the 
form of government. In these elections 
‘women will vote as well as men. The 
municipal council of Petrograd has 
unanimously agreed to appoint a cer- 
tain proportion of women on several 
of its committees. 

The restrictions on the educational 
rights of Jews have been removed and 
they are now allowed to enter any 
school or university in any numbers. 
The political censorship has been 
abolished and the newspapers are per- 
mitted to discuss all questions freely 
except military. affairs. A committee of 
arts and letters has been formed with 
Maxim Gorky, the Socialist author at 
its head, to protect the historic build- 
ings and works of art. 

Since the Orthodox Church is a de- 
partment of the Russian Government 
it also has undergone a revolution. 
The reactionary bishops, Pitirim of 
Petrograd and Makary of Moscow, 
have been removed and more liberal 
priests put in their place. The prayers 
for the Emperor and imperial family 
have been dropt from the service and 


The New Regime 
in Russia 


accurate as shell fire 


the words “holy Russia” substituted. 
The ministers of the new govern- 
ment are addrest as “Mr.” instead 
of “Your Excellency” and officers in 
the army are forbidden to use the 
familiar “thou” in speaking to a sol- 
dier since this implies that he is a 
servant or inferior. 

The United States was the first to 


‘extend, thru Ambassador Francis, its 


recognition and congratulations to the 
new Government. There is now no ob- 
stacle to the renewal of treaty relations 
with Russia. 

It is feared that the Germans may 
take advantage of present disorganiza- 
tion to mass troops on the Riga front 
and make a drive at Petrograd. 


The Pelecner a Russian revolution 

as already swept be- 
ofthe Palace ond the limits it had 
set for itself. After the abdication of 
Nicholas II at Pskov it was proposed 
to allow him to retire to his estates 
at Livadia in the Crimea. But it was 
soon perceived that this involved a 
double danger. On the one hand at- 
tempts might be made to assassinate 
the ex-Czar and on the other he might 
serve as a rallying point for a counter- 
revolution. So he was formally arrested 
at Mohilev by four members of the 
Duma and taken to Tsarskoye-selo, the 
summer residence of the Russian em- 
peror fifteen miles south of Petrograd. 
Here he is confined in the Alevandrov- 
sky Palace, over which now waves 
the red flag of revolution instead of 
the imperial standard. The palace 
stands in spacious grounds enclosed 
by a spiked iron fence around which 
the soldiers of the Duma are stationed. 
The imperial prisoners are not allowed 
to use the telephone or to meet out- 
siders. 

Within the palace is also the ex- 
Empress Alexandra with her five chil- 
dren, all of whom are down with the 
measles. There are two doctors and 
several ladies-in-waiting, among them 
Mile. Viruvova, who was responsible 


for introducing Rasputin to the Em- 
press. This coarse and ignorant monk 
acquired such an influence over the 
Empress and thru her over the Em- 
peror that he was murdered in Petro- 
grad at the beginning of the year. 
When his body was discovered in the 
ice of the Neva it was placed in a silver 
cotfin and taken in the imperial car by 
Minister of the Interior Protopopov to 
Tsarskcye-selo for burial. The Emperor 
himself was one of the pall bearers 
and the Empress in deep mourning fol- 
lowed the coffin. Such honors paid to 
an immoral and _ traitorous priest 
shocked enlightened Russia. When the 
revolutionists took possession of Tsar- 
skoye-selo last week they had the body 
of Rasputin dug up and hauled away. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas will not, 
as was first announced, be recalled 
from the Caucasus and again put in 
charge of the Russian armies. Altho he 
has pledged his support to the Duma 
it is feared that placing any member 
of the Romanov family in power would 
either endanger the new Government 
or cause the radicals to question its 
sincerity. 


The young. Socialist 
Deputy Kerensky of 
Saratov, who has been 
made Minister of Justice, is exerting a 
powerful influence in two ways; on the 
one hand in steering ‘the new Govern- 
ment in a democratic direction and on 
the other in moderating the violence 
of his followers, many of whom are 
demanding revenge on the old régime, 
He appeared on the platform of a 
mass meeting of socialists and work- 
ingmen at the City Hall of Petrograd 
and having secured attention by waving 
a red handkerchief he called upon 
them to repudiate one of their banners 
which read, “Death to Our Enemies, 
the Old Ministers.” The Minister then 
said: 

Russian freedom is based on justice to 


A Minister 
of Justice 


every man. Those Ministers, many of whom 
are sitting in the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul tonight, are entitled to justice, not 
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vengeance. As far as I can prevent it no 
wrong shall be done to them, but they shall 
have fair treatment and full justice. 

At the conclusion of his speech the 
mass meeting gave him a vote of confi- 
dence by acclamation and quietly dis- 
persed. Thru his influence the Council 
of Workmen and Soldiers voted by 
1170 to 30 to return to work and many 
of the factories have resumed opera- 
tions. The Government has promised to 
pay the strikers their usual wages for 
the week of the revolution, on the 
ground that their activity in overthrow- 
ing the autocracy was a service to the 
state. 

Minister Kerensky is taking a mani- 
fest delight in releasing the political 
prisoners confined in Russian dungeons 
or banished to Siberia. The former 
president of the Finnish Diet has been 
recalled from Tobolsk, whither he was 
sent because he tried to uphold the 
ancient rights of Finland against the 
Czar. The Russian governor of Fin- 
land, General Seyn, has been arrested 
and sent to a Petrograd prison. The 
new Government has issued a manifesto 
restoring the Finnish constitution and 
annuling all the edicts of the past 
eighteen years that were in contradic- 
tion with it. A Finnish Diet has been 
called to convene on April 4 to re- 
establish an autonomous government. 

Minister of Justice Kerensky also 
favors autonomy for Armenia and in- 
dependence for Poland. The Constan- 
tinople question he would settle by 
internationalizing the Straits. In re- 
gard to the effort of the British Govern- 
ment to prevent a revolution and save 
the Romanov dynasty Minister Ker- 
ensky said to a correspondent of the 
London Chronicle: 

I must tell you frankly that we Russian 


democrats have been latterly rather worried 
about England, because of the close rela- 

















international Film 
THE LITTLE MOTHER OF RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 
Madame Catherine Breshkovskaya, seventy-three 


years old, has paid thirty years’ exile in Siberia 
for her leadership of the Russian revolutionists 
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tions between your Government and the 
corrupt Government we had. But now, 
thank God, that is over and our deep, 
strong feeling for England as the champion 
of liberty will come to its own again. Now 
at last the war will be really a war of 
liberation and the democracies of England 
and Russia will be linked by close bonds 
of sympathy and common effort. 

Among the exiles who have been 
brought back in triumph to the capital 
is Catherine Breshkovskaya, known 
thruout the world as “the grandmother 
of the revolution.” She is now 73 years 
old and has spent thirty years of her 
life in prison or in exile. She twice 
escaped but was recaptured. In 1904 
she visited the United States, where 
she collected over $10,000 from the 
friends of Russian freedom. On her 
arrest when she returned to Russia 
many prominent Americans petitioned 
for her release. 

Among the visitors of the Minister 
of Justice was an army officer who 
tried to shoot him, but being seized 
turned his revolver on himself and 
blew out his brains. 


The Federal Reserve 
Board has issued a 
statement intended to 
restore public confidence in foreign loans 
as sound and proper investments. When 
J. P. Morgan & Co. attempted last No- 
vember to distribute among commercial 
banks an indefinite supply of British 
treasury bills the Federal Reserve 
Board advised the banks not to invest 
in foreign treasury bills of this char- 
acter and urged private investors to be 
cautious in putting their money into 
unsecured war loans of foreign na- 
tions. The Board’s recent statement ex- 
plains that there was no intention of 
singling out any particular investments 
as unsafe and that its advice referred 
simply to the general banking principle 
that an-:undue proportion of the re- 
sources of American banks should not 
be tied up in foreign loans. “So far,” 
says the Board, “from objecting to the 
placing of foreign loans in the Ameri- 
can market, it regards them as a very 
important, natural and proper means 
of settling the balances created in our 


Foreign Loans 
Commended 


favor by our large export trade. There 
are times when such loans should be en- 
couraged as an essential means of main- 
taining and protecting our foreign 
trade.” There has recently been a de- 
cline in orders for munitions of war 
which seems partly due to the lack of 
credit in this country for the purchase 
of such supplies. 
Congress to The most striking evi- 
dence of the gravity of 
Meet Early the international crisis 
is the proclamation of President Wil- 
son summoning Congress to meet in 
special session on the second of April. 
The significance of this call lies in the 
fact that the date of the opening of 
Congress had recently been fixed for 
April 16. The sudden conclusion of 
the President that he could not wait 
an unnecessary fortnight shows that 
in his opinion there has been a com- 
plete alteration in the situation con- 
fronting the United States as a result 
of recent German submarine activity. 
The President keeps his own counsel 
and refers in general terms to “a com- 
munication by the Executive on grave 
questions of national policy” as the 
reason for an earlier summoning of 
Congress, but it seems universally ad- 
mitted that the President’s communi- 
cation to Congress will be either a 
request that Congress declare war on 
Germany or a statement that Germany 
has already committed acts of war 
against the United States and that war 
now exists. 

The new Congress will undoubtedly 
recognize the existence of a state of 
war if President Wilson is sufficiently 
insistent, and under the new Senate 
rules obstructive tactics could not de- 
lay for many days any legislation de- 
manded by the majority. But it is still 




















Press Illustrating 
PREMIER LVOV 
The head of the new Russian Cabinet has proved 
his executive efficiency as president of the Rus- 
sian Zemstvo Union, which is described in Pro- 
fessor Harper's article, ‘“Zemstvo Russia,” on 
another page 
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an open question what means of war- 
fare Congress will specifically author- 
ize. There is, for example, the complex 
question of army organization. The 
army appropriation measure, which 
failed to secure a final vote in the 
sixty-fourth Congress because of the 
filibuster against the armed neutrality 
bill, will probably be reintroduced in a 
much more drastic form. There will be 
many advocates of a system of universal 
military training in the new Congress, 
and there is a possibility—tho hardly 
a probability—that the international 
crisis may, enable the friends of com- 
pulsory service to carry their point. 
A rival plan which finds many sup- 
porters is the creation of an army of 
a million men, including the regular 
army, the national guard, and half a 
million volunteers from civil life. 
Many Congressmen will, of course, 
oppose any important army increase 
and contend that the United States 
should confine its participation in the 





and personal equipment. The branch 
of the war department directed by the 
Quartermaster General expects to have 
ready all necessary. supplies for an 
army of half a million men for war 
service at home or abroad as soon as 
such an army is wanted. 

Secretary Daniels has announced a’ 
series of rules for the guidance of 
newspaper correspondents. These pro- 
hibit the printing of rumors about the 
military and naval policies of the Gov- 
ernment, tho not restricting comment 
on such policies if they are officially 
announced; prohibit the publication of 
details about the movements of the 
army or navy, the departure of mer- 
chant vessels, the transportation. of 
military supplies or “activities in or 
about arsenals, fortifications, army 
posts, naval magazines, navy yards, 
naval bases and radio stations”; and 
prohibit the publication of maps, dia- 
grams and photographs likely to be of 
value to the enemy. These rules are 








Great War to subsides to the Allies, 
and the destruction of German subma- 
rines. Whichever of these plans is 
adopted Congress will be faced with 
the necessity of providing unprece- 
dented sums for equipment and muni- 


not as yet obligatory but it will, no 

doubt, be one of the tasks of Congress 

to embody them into law and attach 
THE FIRST LADY IN THE NAVY penalties to their violation. 

An eighteen year old Philadelphia girl, Miss The war risk insurance bureau of 

Loretta Walsh, has been accepted by the U. 8S. the Government has determined to 











Underwood & Underwood 


- Navy—but it’s not quite so picturesque as it ° _ 
tions, sounds; she will be clerical assistant te Com- broaden the scope of its operations 
mander Payne, executive officer of the Phila and insure all forms of contraband 
Aspects of Altho the principal sinatra destined for European ports with the 
measures of prepara- their machines and their services as exception of arms and ammunition. 
Preparedness 


tion for war must await 
the authorization of Congress, the 
army and navy authorities have under- 
taken such parts of the preparedness 
program as are possible with the funds 
now in hand. President Wilson has 
directed Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
to use immediately the emergency ap- 
propriation granted by the sixty-fourth 
Congress for hastening the construc- 
tion of ships of war. A large fleet of 
“submarine chasers,” or small craft 
designed to hunt down and destroy 
submarines, will be built within three 
or four months. Aeroplane construc- 
tion is also being speeded up and many 


aviators to the government. Orders 
have been issued to recruit the navy 
at once to its full legal strength. In 
some cases the administration has even 
anticipated the probable action of Con- 
gress. Without waiting for appropria- 
tions Secretary of War Baker has made 
contracts with manufacturers for mili- 
tary supplies. Of course the manufac- 
turers are turning out these supplies 
at their own risk in assuming that the 
necessary funds will be voted, but the 
risk is not regarded as a serious one. 
The government is said to have an 
ample supply of rifles, but it is exert- 


Hitherto only non-contraband has been 
insured by the Government and the 
change in policy is a significant step 
toward the abandonment of neu- 
trality. 

In some cases there has been actual 
mobilization. On Sunday, March 25, 
President Wilson called into the Fed- 
eral service fourteen national guard 
regiments from eastern states. Several 
of these states had already put their 
militia on a war footing. The purpose 
of the mobilization is to protect muni- 
tion plants, bridges, railroads and other 
endangered property from any’ vio- 


private individuals have offered both 


ing every effort to secure an equally 
adequate supply of ordnance, uniforms 
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Ruy Blas, Paris 


THE ALLIES’ WELCOME 


Ience that may arise in connection 
with the present international crisis. 
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Bg. T. Reed in Passing Show, London 


Three recent cartoons from Italy, France and England: “Better Late Tk-2 Never” is the Italian viewpoint. Paris sees us promising the Kaiser 
to send “a new kind of message from a new kind of machine.” ““The Elevoytls Hour Recruit’? comments London in answering President Wilson’s 
question, “Say, boys, here I am: Now what can I do to help?” with the suggestion “Well, Woodrow, we are holding the gentleman, at all points, 


but you can help me sit on his bread-basket.” 
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The government announced also the 
organization of two new departments 
of the regular army; the northeastern, 
comprizing the New England states, 
and the southeastern, including the 
southern states east of the Mississippi. 


Mobilizing Public The Federal Govern- 
aiaal ment continues to re- 
sentiment ceive assurances of 

support from state legislatures, gov- 
ernors and individual members of Con- 
gress with such hearty unanimity as 
to prove that the nation is today at 
least as united as it has been upon 
any previous occasion of war or rumor 
of war. Even such strong pacifists as 
Governor Capper of Kansas have urged 
unhesitating support of the President 
and exprest the opinion that submission 
to Germany would be a worse evil than 
war. It is more surprizing, perhaps, to 
read a manifesto signed by such So- 
cialist leaders as Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, William 
J. Ghent, Upton Sinclair, J. G. Phelps 
Stokes, and William English Walling, 
not only supporting a war policy but 
recommending universal military train- 
ing as the only safe and democratic 
basis for national defense. The loyalist 
wing of the Socialist party, represented 
by the signers of this manifesto, is 
pacifist rather than militarist in tend- 
ency, but does not believe that non- 
resistance is the way to establish in- 
ternationalism. 

Advocates and opponents of a war 
policy have been holding many mass 
meetings and public demonstrations, es- 
pecially in the great cities. At a rally 
in Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, resolutions were adopted urging 
an immediate declaration of war and 

















© American Press 


ENLISTING YOUNG AMERICA— 


Brass buttons play a very small part in modern preparedness ; we need soldiers, but we need 
machinists, too. Stevens Institute of Technology is drilling this squad in readiness for war 


the enactment of universal military 
service. Elihu Root, the principal 
speaker of the meeting, declared that 
the United States was protected from 
a German invasion by the Allied fleet, 
and Mayor Mitchell urged that an 
American army be sent to France. 


The Federal authorities 
and their agents have 
been busy for the past 
month in tracing the plots actual or 
rumored of German sympathizers in the 
United States. The most useful evi- 
dence in the possession of the Govern- 
ment is the collection of documents 
seized in the raid on Wolf von Igel’s 
office a year ago, implicating the two 


German Plot 
Rumors 


dismissed attachés of the German em- 
bassy, Boy-Ed and von Papen, the 
Hindu conspirators Chakraberty and 
Sekunna, and many other persons. 

Even more serious than the attempts 
to use the territory of the United States 
as a basis for conspirators against the 
Allies are the many cases where at- 
tempts have been made to cripple the 
military effectiveness of our own Gov- 
ernment. In Hoboken, New Jersey, 
Fritz Kolb and Hans Schwartz were 
arrested for storing powerful explo- 
sives with apparent intention of wreck- 
ing munitions plants. In Galveston, 
Texas, bombs were discovered on board 
a grain ship and in a grain elevator. 
Two German agents, Albert Sander 





























Bain 


Of the six members, nominated by President Wilson for the non-partizan tariff commission created by act of the last Congress, five are Democrats. 


From left to right: the chairman of the board, Frank W. Taussig, president of the American Economic Association, professor of political economy 


© Clinedinst 
THE NEW TARIFF COMMISSION— 


Bain 


at Harvard; Daniel C. Roper, recently first assistant postmaster general; David J. Lewis, Congressman from Maryland 
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TWO PHASES OF WAR SERVICE 


Here is the more picturesque end of war-making: setting-up drill on board the U. S. battleship 
P “*Kearsarge”’ 


and Charles Wunnenberg, on trial in 
New York, City, confest that they 
had been guilty of espionage. Per- 
haps the most remarkable plot was 
hatched in Philadelphia, where Adal- 
bert Fischer, president of a machine 
manufacturing company which has exe- 
cuted contracts for the American navy, 
was arrested for conspiring with the 
captains of interned German commerce 
raiders in the port to obtain and trans- 
mit to Germany secret information 
about the American navy. 


The Railroads The decision of the Su- 
ond the Oeine preme Court confirm- 

ing the constitution- 
ality of the Adamson eight-hour law 


for railroad operatives was the judg- 
ment of a bare majority of the Court. 
Justices McKenna Holmes, Brandeis 
and Clarke agreed with Chief Justice 
White that the law was in all respects 
within the limits set by the constitution 
to the powers of Congress. Brandeis 
and Clarke are appointees of President 
Wilson; Justice Clarke taking the place 
of Ex-Justice Hughes who left the 
bench to run for President on the Re- 
publican ticket and who based his cam- 
paign largely upon opposition to the 
Adamson law. Justices Pitney and Van 
Devanter concurred in a minority opin- 
ion .emphasizing the contention that 
regulation of wages was the chief in- 
tent of the statute and that this power 


was not involved in the right to regu- 
late interstate commerce. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, appointed to the bench by 
President Wilson, took the same ground 
in a separate decision. Justice Day did 
not deny the right of Congress to fix 
wages on common carriers, but insisted 
that in this instance Congress had acted ~ 
in an arbitrary and unreasonable man- 
ner and had virtually taken property 
from the railroad companies without ° 
due process of law. 

Many labor leaders have hinted that 
they would have been better pleased if 
the Supreme Court had not decided in 
favor of the law. One reason for this 
apparent paradox is that the railroad 
brotherhoods had already won the 
eight-hour day for which they con- 
tended before the decision was made, 
and labor unions as a rule prefer to 
gain their objects by direct negotiation 
with employers rather than invite the 
intereference of the legislator. Another 
reason is that the majority decision of 
the Supreme Court brought out the 
fact that while the public interest jus- 
tified the Adamson law it would also 
justify limitations on the right to 
strike.’ 

The railroad companies have ac- 
cepted the situation and have reached 
a full agreement with the brotherhoods 
as to the details of carrying the Adam- 
son law into effect. In order to meet the 
increased wages budget the chief rail- 
roads of the northeastern states have 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to permit a general in- 
crease in freight rates. The desired in- 
crease will, if granted, be about fifteen 
per cent above the present rates. Rail- 
roads in other parts of the country are 
expected to present similar demands. © 
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A NON-PARTISAN BOARD? 
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Edward P. Costigan, of Colorado; William S. Culbertson, tariff expert for the Senate Finance Committee in 1913, counsel for the Federal Trade 
Commission—and the only Republican on this board; and William Kent, former president of the Municipal Voters’ League, Congressman from 


California 
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THE AUTHOR OF “CROWDS” 


THE PRESIDENT, THE PEOPLE AND THE 
FATE OF THE WORLD 


were to act just as he feels under- 

neath, in the present crisis from day 

to day in America, we would begin 
to see tomorrow morning in the Lost 
and Found columns of our newspapers 
from Maine to California advertise- 
ments like this: 

LOST! Somewhere near the great Four 
Corners of the World, on or about Sunday, 
August 2, 1914, my Native Country— 
America. Any person who knows where 
Awerica is, or who has seen America or 
anything that looks like America anywhere 
since above date, will please report to 
Woodrow Wilson, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to William Hohenzollern, 
Potsdam, Germany, at earliest possible 
moment.—John Doe. 

We are all hoping that in the crisis 
like the present one, so great as almost 
to drive a man into greatness, our 
President is going to prove to be a 
great President. But he cannot be a 
great President all alone, and at pres- 
ent our President is perhaps the lone- 
liest President America ever had. When 
our President looks at our people and 
hears what they say and watches what 
they do, he could not but be lonely with 
the people. The people are lonely with 
one another. Anybody can go out into 
the street anywhere in America to- 


|: the average citizen of America 


night and be lonely about this war. 


Any man can take any crowded street 

and see for himself. He can pass miles 

of men who in their hearts are calling 
16 = 


BY GERALD STANLEY LEE 








Mount Tom is the highest mountain 
in America. The geographies do not 
say so, but we would ask who has 
a wider vision than Gerald Stanley 
Lee? From his eerie on Mount Tom 
he sees not only crowds but chil- 
dren, not only millionaires but ma- 
chines, and he loves all that he sees, 
even the machines and the mil- 
lionaires. Half the population of 
the United States have figured as 
heroes in his writings; the other 
half as heroines. But tho Mount 
Tom seems taller than any other 
peak-pulpit in the land, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, strange to say, never 
looks dou on the people but rather 
looks up to them. In this he differs 
from some philosophers who occupy 
less lofty eminences.—THE EDITOR 




















him a coward because he has one idea 
of how to defend America and they 
have another. If one were to take any 
ten blocks of Broadway and let all the 
people walking along stop just where 
they are and begin talking with the 
men right next to them about what we 
ought to do in this war, they will 
begin thinking they are not Americans, 
wanting to throw each other off over 
the edge of the country—partitioning 
each other off into mollycoddles, trai- 
tors, pussy-foots, safety-firsts, bullies, 
braggarts and pacifists—and while 
they might keep up appearances and 


try to be polite on the surface with 
strangers, that whole section of Broad- 
way would be mad all thru for ten 
blocks. One would have ten blocks of 
feeling superior and despising people 
—every man looking askance at every 
other man for having a different idea 
of America from his idea of America. 

If the President were to steal along 
thru the ten blocks and overhear the 
people, he would feel lonely with them, 
The only way not to feel lonely on-tcn 
blocks of Broadway just now would be 
to put up signs and labels over doors of 
theaters and announce speakers and 
check people off as they go along, into 
separate audiences. The Peace Society 
would sort out a thousand people on 
Broadway and coop them up in a hall 
to agree with each other, and the Se- 
curity League could sort out another 
thousand and coop them up in a hall 
to agree with each other, but if there 
ever were any way of holding down a 
whole hallful of people and making them 
listen hard to another whole hallful of 
people, all that would be left after a 
minute of listening would be each audi- 
ence shouting pooh! pooh! to the other 
audience and saying, “You are not 
America. We only are America!” 

This makes the President lonely. We 
elected him a few months ago to be 
President of all of us. It is slow work 
being President when there are ten 
groups of people who will not listen 
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to each other and when everything a 
man says merely acts as a pile driver 
on his own opinion. 

If America cannot act like a great 
country or let its President act like a 
great President because we are a people 
that will not listen to each other, it is 
obvious that the first thing for our 
nation to do is to make some deter- 
mined dogged listening arrangements 
for our people. We will see to it that 
our agreements and disagreements 
shall be advertised, got together, 
brought face to face with each other 
and have it out. 


PROPOSE that we proceed to call in 

the course of the next few weeks a 

kind of National Town Meeting— 
that we arrange to get together a con- 
ference which shall be made up of dele- 
gates and representatives of all the 
leading societies and organizations in 
the nation interested in preparedness 
and national defense. 

Action taken to this end, while it 
should meet with the approval of the 
President, will probably be the most 
effective and spontaneous in proportion 
as it is non-political and is initiated and 
used, not as a national authority but 
as a national self-revelation, of which 
Congress and the President can avail 
themselves in deciding what seems best 
for the Government to do. The invita- 
tion to delegates could best be sent out 
to each society perhaps by the League 
to Enforce Peace—the society which, 
owing to the various possible meanings 
of the word “enforce,” is the largest, 
most catholic and inclusive of all soci- 
eties. The League to Enforce Peace 
would seem to be the most natural tem- 
porary chairman for our National 
Town Meeting. When the conference 
assembles and the public vision and will 
of the nation has informally and more 
or less spontaneously called itself to- 
gether, we will then proceed in Amer- 
ica at least in the sight of all to take 
for this country an inventory of what 
people believe. 

A nation, after all, is a kind of big 
village of belief. Our national faith 
divides off into typical representative 
national characters, according to tem- 
perament, location, circumstance and 
education, and all these characters need 
and modify each other. A National 
Town Meeting could be called by any of 
several names. It could be organized as 
a National Inventory Society or as a 
kind of impromptu pro tem American 
Focus Club or as an American Clear- 
ing House of Belief or as a National 
Pool of Ideas, or we could call it our 
National Attention Engineering Club 
or our National Congress of Attention 
Engineers. Perhaps the name that 
would express it best would be the 
National Focus Club. (A nation cannot 
be blamed for having a vague, blank 
look before it is focused any more than 
an opera glass can.) 

When our National’ Focus Club is 
called together it will proceed to go 
over points now at. issue among our 
people item by item, and put them 
where they belong. 

The points that people agree on will 


be put in one row, and we will ask the 
Government to submit them to imme- 
diate national action. The points we 
disagree on we will put in another row 
and we will ask the Government to 
submit them at once to national ex- 
perimentation. Where we agree we will 
act. Where we disagree we will agree 
to experiment—we will set up labora- 
tories of our ideas, on a small scale, 
and will try out samples. 

Instead of hitting out right and left 
at everybody we see, having an idea or 
doing anything and stopping them be- 
cause we do not agree with them— 
which is what we are all doing now— 
we will instal matter of fact experi- 
ments for agreeing with them or mak- 
ing them agree with us. We will set up 
working models—what might be called 
conclusion engines’ or agreeing motors. 

Then we will act on the facts. 

If a democracy will use the scientific 
method it can be as simple and direct, 
clear-cut and efficient as a monarchy. 


WOULD like to see my country at 

the present moment stop hemming 

and hawing and looking every which 
way before the fire—leap to the rescue 
of Europe at once and make some great 
national drive for the future of the 
world. I would like to think it is nat- 
ural to my country at heart to do a 
thing in the way a man I saw in the 
Pennsylvania Station the other day 
would do it. 

I saw him on the moving stairway 
running up the running steps two steps 
at a time. There was something about 
it—about his running his own running 
on top of the running the steps were 
doing for him besides—which made me 
feel about him the way I would like to 
feel about my country. I will never see 
him again, I suppose, but as he flashed 
up past me and as I saw him flying out 
thru that hole of light that was Thirty- 
fourth street, I wanted to follow him 
and know him. He was not content as 
other people were with sogging back on 
a single step and letting himself be 
hauled: up into New York on a kind 
of crowd-windlass—hauled up like so 
much merchandise or like meat taken 
off of himself or like flour on a belt. I 
do not deny that there are people who 
naturally ride in everything. I am not 
unaware that there are people who, if 
all our sidewalks everywhere were 
moving sidewalks—would bring out 
their ottomans and their crickets with 
them when they came out of the house. 
They would walk thru the streets sit- 
ting down. One has to allow for people 
in every nation who are born passen- 
gers on events and who instead of add- 
ing to events or picking out a few ex- 
tra ones and making them happen on 
top of the regular machine ones like 
my friend in the Pennsylvania Station, 
would expect to be carried—to be 
rolled on castors into History. 

But I will not admit that these people 
are typical Americans in a great crisis 
of the world. 

And yet for the moment why do they 
seem to be? 

Why is it that I am obliged to watch 
my country this day as I write, being 


carried into a war on a technicality or 
being carried out of war on a law or 
rule or precedent or a piece of moral 
machinery instead of being full of some 
eager new constructive desire of her 
own which makes her run with vision 
to the rescue of the future of the 
world? 

There is one main reason for it, I 
believe, and I think the reason can be 
stated and removed. 

We have not thought out what a de- 
mocracy is like and what is the natural 
and the powerful way for a democracy 
to act if it is going to be as efficient as 
an empire. We see empires all about 
us acting in a splendid, finished, imperi- 
ous, overriding, one-sided way, and be- 
cause we obviously cannot act offhand 
—and all in a minute—as they do, we 
slump back into the conclusion that all 
we can do, or all that any democracy 
can do in a sudden crisis with a hun- 
dred million people to run around and 
ask—is hemming and hawing and 
ne and practically not acting at 
a 

The reason we are hemming and 
hawing is because we are trying to act 
like an empire and cannot. America is 
slow in expressing itself because we 
are all supposing that one-half of us 
has got to be prussianized by the other 
half before the nation can speak up. 

America cannot quite bring itself to 
say to the other nations of the world, 
“Fifty-one millions of us in America 
have shoved aside forty-nine millions 
of us who do not want to do it and who 
have to pay for nearly half of it, and 
we are raising a great army and navy 
to keep your respect with when you 
agree with us, and to make you afraid 
of us when you do not.” Naturally 
America has too much a sense of humor 
to say a thing like this. So she keeps 
still and is doing nothing. 

Keeping still and doing nothing mis- 
represents us all, Every man of us feels 
abused and ashamed with regard to his 
native country. 


HE only way America can express 

herself promptly and reveal her 

whole ‘heart to the world is for 
America to make provision at once for 
expressing all of us instead of merely 
a majority of us. 

It is the failure to provide for the ex- 
pression of minorities which makes de- 
mocracy inefficient. It makes everything 
a democracy does or says hang every 
few minutes upon what a majority may 
decide to do. It becomes more and more 
difficult for each:man to make up his 
mind, and if he has one, he uses it 
mainly for guessing on other people’s. 
The majority’s scientific way of ex- 
pressing itself is in action, a minority’s 
scientific way of expressing itself in a 
live and shrewd democracy is experi- 
ment. This right of a minority to ex- 
press its idea in experiment or in some 
miniature form, so that the majority 
can look the minority idea over and see 
if it does not want it more than it 
thinks it does, has not been recognized 
and allowed for by America yet. All a 
very large minority is allowed by 
America to do is to express faintly at 
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the polls a more or less banal, helpless 
wish that it was a majority. In a live, 
flexible and vigorous democracy while 
we ask a majority to express what it 
means in action, we will ask a minority 
to express what it means by giving a 
small working model of it. 

The only way America allows now 
for a stupendous vital process in a de- 
mocracy like the developing of a minor- 
ity into a majority is to let a minority 
talk. A little more laboratory and a 
little less talk would be more practical 
in a democracy where vast numbers of 
more or less uneducated minds are 
asked to decide things—where large 
numbers of people can only under- 
stand ideas in the concrete. 

It is on this principle that it has 
seemed to me our people, as a great 
people in a great crisis, trying to find 
out what they believe about self de- 
fense, would welcome and back up for 
the nation in its present crisis, the na- 
tional experiment of getting all of its 
minorities together in a National Town 
Meeting, polling their convictions and 
programs, submitting their agreements 
to action and their disagreements to 
experiment, and confiding to the na- 
tion and to the President and to the 
world at last, what can be expected and 
what cannot be expected of the people. 
Such a National Town Meeting will do 
as it likes, but I believe it will be in 
the spirit of such a Town Meeting to 
recommend a National Defense Depart- 
ment in two sections—one a section in 
which the majority did as it liked and 
the other a section in which the minor- 
ity shows what it would like to do— 
in which it can prove that it is right or 


wrong—dispose in behalf of the nation 
of the question of being wrong or being 
right quickly and conclusively, putting 
the nation in a position to act as a 
whole and at once and with clearhead- 
edness and power to lay out its course 
plainly before itself and the world. 


HILE the majority of our peo- 

ple in America are hoping that 

our President is going to prove 
to be a great President, we cannot feel 
at heart that Armed Neutrality, a kind 
of slow, cold, grudging going into war 
on a technicality or because we are 
being inconvenienced ourselves, comes 
up to the standard the President set 
for himself in his Monroe Doctrine for 
the World speech. 

But the President wants to feel 
backed up in his Monroe Doctrine for 
the World speech if he is to feel that 
the speech was America’s speech. 

The President’s stand as taken in his 
speech in the Senate was largely called 
by the peoples of European nations 
noble and idealistic. 

The immediate business that con- 
fronts the League to Enforce Peace 
and the American people is to find 
some way of proving that while the 
President’s speech may seem idealistic 
to the nations of Europe, it seems to 
us the most realistic, the most up-to- 
date and matter of fact vision of the 
world as it is today which any great 
ruler has ever exprest, and it seems to 
us the only vision of our modern world 
which anybody can ever make work. 
All that we require to make it work is 
to get enough of us together and to look 
far enough ahead. 


The moment we get together in 
America in a National Town Meeting 
and throw on the screen of this nation 
what we are going to do day after to- 
morrow, we will know what we mean 
by what we do today and do it as if it 
meant something. 

Whether we go into war or stay out 
of it, we will decide among ourselves 
first what we mean by going in or stay- 
ing out. We will be able to state to our- 
selves and give to the nations not only 
the motives and plans, but the direc- 
tions and destinations of our action. 
We will not indulge in a puttering, 
hand to mouth accommodation train 
method or in wandering in way stations 
for our souls. We will be able to give 
to the nations a map, a schedule, a time 
table of the thru-train of our na- 
tional vision and our national will. We 
will give in the eyes of the world the 
force of the next five hundred years to 
what we do today. Why should Amer- 
ica make what it does today a little 
thing in the eyes of the nations—a fe- 
verish, weak, anxious clutch in behalf 
of the destiny of the world? Europe 
will bring history to bear. America will 
come with her prayers, her visions and 
faiths and the voices of her children. 

What is there that America and The 
League to Enforce Peace can do and 
do now to put what President Wilson 
has said into dramatic form so that the 
brave, grim nations of Europe, hard- 
ened by self-sacrifice and cynical in 
sorrow and death, will not accuse the 
American President and the American 
people of being vaguely lazily optimis- 
tic; superficial and rainbow-minded? 

Mount Tom, Massachusetts 


THE LAW AND THE PROFITS 


- ID I understand you to say 
that it was a good thing for 
the children to be thus em- 
ployed at hard day labor?” in- 

quired the Man from Mars, as he was 

being shown thru the mill by the Pom- 
pous Proprietor. 

“Why, yes,” replied the Pompous 
Proprietor. “You don’t suppose a man 
of my standing in the community would 
be a party to anything that was not un- 
questionably beneficial to the younger 
generation, do you?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the Man 
from Mars sincerely. “There was no im- 
plication in my question. You must re- 
member that I am merely a humble 
seeker after information. Of course, I 
must assume that you are practical. 
Otherwise, this mammoth business or- 
ganization would be impossible.” 

“There you’ve hit it!” exclaimed the 
other with great enthusiasm. “Practi- 
cal! The very word. Those who are not 
practical, the theorists and maudlin 
sentimentalists, claim that child labor 
is injurious, but we practical men know 
better.” 

The Man from Mars stopped and 
scrutinized a number of the little work- 
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ers at close range. “In what way would 
you say briefly that this sort of thing 
benefited them the most?” he asked at 
length. 

“Every way,” declared the Pompous 
Proprietor. “It keeps them out of mis- 
chief. It increases the economic value of 
young manhood and young womanhood. 
It develops initiative. It keeps them 
from being mollycoddles and _ineffi- 
cients. It makes for morality, industry, 
self-restraint.” 

“Very interesting and enlightening, 
I’m sure,” observed the Man from 
Mars thoughtfully. “It never would 
have occurred to me to look upon an 
institution such as this as being so 
ideally philanthropical. How very 
happy it must make you to be able to 
do such a work!” 

“It would make me happy, very 
happy indeed, if the reformers and the 
legislators would only let me alone,” 
replied the Pompous Proprietor a little 
sadly. “They are always wanting to 
regulate the labor of the children, 
claiming that my chief incentive is the 
profit I make out of it. That, of course, 
is absurd.” 

“It must be,” rejoined the Man from 


Mars. “But what do the reformers want 
to do with the children?” 

“They want to put them into school. 
Bah! What good could that do them?” 

“Please don’t ask me?” protested the 
Man from Mars. “Now as to your own 
children. You said you had several, did 
you not?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied the Pom- 
pous Proprietor. 

“In what department of your factory 
do they work, may I ask?” 

“Why—ah—as to that—of course, 
you understand that my—ah—my own 
children do not work here. That would 
be—ah—well, to tell the truth, it would 
be very selfish of me to put my own 


-children in here, for, don’t you see, that 


would simply mean taking the jobs 
away from poor children who needed 
the work. I am really sorry, however, 
that you can’t meet my children. My 
girls afe away at finishing school and 
my boys are at college. Of course, you 
understand it is very self-sacrificing 
for me to treat them in this way, but I 
must say that, considering the disad- 
vantages I have given them, they com- 
pare very favorably, very favorably.” 
‘New York City 
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© American Presa 


Our first line of defense—the mosquito fleet of submarine chasers. These were built at Greenport, 


Long Island 
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A considerable part of the $115,000,000 naval emergency fund will be 
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The spring exhibition of the National Academy of Design is pleasant to look at, tho hardly so convincing of artistic 
progress as some of its predecessors. “Mother and Child,” by Ivan Olinsky, is almost photographic in its detail. “The 
Medicine Man,” by Ernest L. Blumenschein, is interesting for its study of faces and its heavy color treatment 
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Pavivy: apne oy Covet Juiey 


A colorful rebuke to namby-pamby spring landscapes is Charles H. Davis’ “Call of the West Wind,” Altman prize-winner 





© Anternational Film 


The men appointed by Presi- 


dent Wilson as last-minute, 


mediators, who saved the 
country from a railroad 
strike: (left to right) Daniel 


Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad; 
Secretary Lane, Secretary 
Wilson and Samuel Gompers 
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Taken, fought over, retaken, Péronne is once more French, 
and its people rejoice at “butter again” on their bread 
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Audet & Meus bert 


Kadel & Herbert 

The new French Cabinet, un- 
der Alexandre Ribot as Pre- 
mier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, includes Paul Pain- 
leve, Minister of War; Al- 
bert Thomas, Minister of 
Munitions; Joseph Thierry, 
Minister of Finance; Louis 
Malvy, Minister of Interior 


The “Orleans,” first American ship to defy Germany’s sub- 
marines, docked at Bordeaux, where her crew were féted 
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ZEMSTVO RUSSIA — 
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66 E may be forced to have a 
revolution in order to win 
the war.” This statement, 


made to me by many Rus- 
sians last summer, was often supple- 
mented by the phrase, “We hope 
America will understand that any such 
revolution is a political revolution, and 
one which will not weaken Russia for 
the prosecution of the war.” At a small 
gathering of radicals, which was called 
specifically to help me understand 
what was going on in Russia last sum- 
mer, one man insisted that a revolu- 
tion was absolutely necessary. The 
others unanimously answered him, “If 
you can guarantee to complete the 
revolution within a month, go ahead; 
but if it takes more than a month, 
and is accompanied by serious dis- 
orders, the army will deal with you 
according to your deserts.” This was 
the situation the Russian patriots had 
to face. As at other crises in her his- 
tory, Russia, that is the Russian peo- 
ple, was equal to the emergency. 

The revolution was therefore first 
and foremost a war measure, and was 
justified as such. All reforms that will 
be introduced will also be proclaimed 
as war measures. Justice will be done 
to the Jews, as a war measure, to 
secure and maintain the unity of the 
country, which was threatened by the 
shortsighted—perhaps deliberately con- 
ceived—policy of the former rulers. 
It might be added that the real Rus- 
sia, which has now come into its own, 
has never accepted without protest the 
policy of intolerance toward the non- 
Russian elements of the Empire. 

Revolution was resorted to only after 
moral pressure had been used. The 
revolution aimed at and has secured 
responsible government. In July, 1915, 
after the disasters in Galicia, the pub- 
lic, thru the Duma, secured the re- 
moval of the ministers who, during the 
first year of the war, left the armies 
unsupplied, tho they had impeded 
any organization of the country to 
support the army. The Duma then de- 
manded a government that would trust 
the people, who had shown beyond any 
question their loyal support of the war, 
a-government which would, in. turn, 
enjoy the confidence of the public. 
The ‘leaders of the public, such as 
Prince Lvov, Alexander Guchkov, and 
Milukov, petitioned the sovereign to 
receive them, and listen to their decla- 
rations of unqualified loyalty. A speech 
was carefully prepared, to be read to 
the sovereign at the audience. This 
speech made clear the loyalty and pa- 
triotism of the people, as represented 
in these men and other members of 
the deputation. On the advice of his 
Prime Minister, the old Goremykin, the 
Emperor refused to receive them. 

In the Dum’ was formed, in August, 
1915, a coalition of the six central 
parties. This “Progressive Bloc’ drew 
up a program of the reforms consid- 
ered absolutely necessary to strengthen 
and unify the country. It again de- 
manded a government enjoying the 
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Professor Harper, who is in charge 
of the department of Russian lan- 
guage and institutions at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has visited Rus- 
sia nearly every year since 1904 to 
study the social and economic de- 
velopment of Russia. He is the au- 
thor of “The New Electoral Law for 
the Russian Duma.”—THE EDITOR. 




















confidence of the public. Of the cabinet 
then in office, the majority satisfied 
these demands. Such men as Sazonov, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Poliv- 
anov, Minister of -War, were acceptable 
to the country. But the Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior were dis- 
trusted, for they refused to trust the 
public and let it organize to support 
the army. The majority of the cabinet 
of August, 1915, asked the Emperor 
to instruct them to codperate with the 
Duma. But the Frime Minister reached 
the ear of the Emperor before the 
memorandum of the other ministers 
arrived, and secured the edict to dis- 
solve the Duma. The ministers who 
signed the memorandum urging con- 
cessions to the demands of the Duma 
and the public were gradually elimi- 
nated from the government. 


HE new men appointed to replace 
| tne retired ministers were men of 

the old bureaucratic school, reac- 
tionaries, men who soon came to be 
called quite frankly “Pro-Germans.” 
The existence of “dark forces” operat- 
ing behind, and in support, of these 
men laid the foundation for the belief 
in a pro-German intrigue. As evidence 
to support this suspicion became clearer 
and rapidly cumulative, the Duma de- 
manded more specifically ministerial re- 
sponsibility, which would guarantee re- 
sponsible government. The Duma form- 
ulated the demand, and it was supported 
by a majority of the Imperial Council, 
Russia’s Upper House, half of whose 
members are appointed by the sover- 
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THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


eign. Even the conservative United No- 
bility, holding a congress at that same 
moment, demanded the elimination of 
the “dark forces.” The country, thru 
the organizations working for the 
army, and the press, was behind the 
Duma. In the Duma session of last au- 
tumn the former reactionary deputy, 
Purishkevich, turned to the ministers 
with a passionate appeal: “Take. the 
first train to headquarters, fall on your 
knees to the Tsar, and tell him he 
must open his eyes to what is going 
on. This is your duty to your sov- 
ereign.” 

The Emperor is reported to have 
exclaimed when he abdicated: “I have 
bcen betrayed.” The: Duma and the 
leaders of the public have been trying 
for over a year to persuade him of 
this fact. Five years ago the President 
of the Duma explained to me that the 
main effort must be to get ‘“‘Constitu- 
tionalism” talked in the Emperor’s cir- 
cle. “‘But what chance have we, when 
he is so carefully ringed in by a group 
whose selfish interests are served by 
autocracy,” he added. It was hoped 
all this last year that the army would 
have a liberalizing influence on the 
Emperor. 

The révolution therefore was not 
essentially anti-dynastic. The- mon- 
archial idea is very strong in the 
broader masses of the people. Among 
the workmen and the intellectuals of 
the liberal professions, republicanism 
is theoretically at least talked and ac- 
cepted. But if the coming constituent 
assembly can be made to represent 
truly the majority opinion of the coun- 
try—it is to be elected on the basis 
of universal suffrage—the present 
writer feels that Russia will establish 
definitely responsible government, but 
under the form of a constitutional 
monarchy. The abdication of Michael 
is only suspended until the opinion of 
the country is formally stated. 

Will the new government, instituted 
by a purely political revolution, con- 
ceived and carried out in order to 
hasten the victorious conclusion of the 
war, be able to accomplish the great 
task it has to face, and maintain the 
confidence of the public? The second 
part of the question will in large meas- 
ure be answered by the solution of 
the first problem. The food supply 
problem must be solved without delay. 
On the whole it is a comparatively 
simple problem. The food is there, and 
only has to be distributed. The means 
of distribution are at hand. 

The men who make up the new 
government have proved themselves 
able and efficient executives. Prince 
Lvov, the new Prime Minister, and 
Minister of the Interior, is, one might 
Say, an organizer by profession. For 
many years he has been one of the 
most outstanding figures in local gov- 
ernment work. The term “Zemstvo 
Worker” has a definite meaning to the 
Russian. The Zemstvos—local provin- 
cial councils—were instituted in 1864, 
among other reasons to train Russian 
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society in civic and public work. Lvov 
first trained himself and then trained 
others in Zemstvo work. In 1891 he 
helped organize relief work in the 
famine-stricken districts of Central 
Russia. In 1904 he organized a Zemstvo 
Union to help care for the wounded 
soldiers during the Russian-Japanese 
war. In 1905 he was a member of the 
Zemstvo deputation which was received 
by the Emperor after the Battle of 
Tchusima, when the Russian fleet met 
disaster because of bureaucracy’s mis- 
takes. It was to that deputation that 
the Emperor reiterated, as his “‘inviol- 
able will,” his intention to convoke 
“representatives of the people to share 
in legislation.” In 1914—within ten 
days after the outbreak of the war— 
Lvov had brought together in Moscow 
Zemstvo workers from all parts of Rus- 
sia, who organized the Russian 
Zemstvo Union, electing Lvov as the 
President. 

Another name in the new cabinet 
guarantees that the new government 
will be able to handle the food situa- 
tion, and also the ammunition-supply 
problem—the name of Alexander 
Guchkov. He was President of the third 
Duma, and contributed perhaps more 
than any other single man to the re- 
organization of the Russian armies 
after the Russo-Japanese war. He 
showed his energy and ability in the 
organizing of Russian business and 
industrial interests, during the same 
years of 1908-1914. Then, finally, 
Guchkov was one of the most. active 
initiators of the movement to mobilize 
the industries of the country after the 
defeats of 1915. 


HE old government was set aside 
Te easily because no one, except a 
small group who profited by the old 
regime, had confidence in it. Will the 
new government hold the confidence of 


. all classes at the critical moment when 


suspicion and uncertainty must still 
prevail after the experience of the last 
year and a half? Lvov and Guchkov 
are moderate liberals—some will call 
them conservatives. But they have 
proven themselves real patriots, as 
well as organizers. In 1915, I gained 
permission to visit the front thru 
Guchkov. At the front the name of 
Lvov was on everybody’s lips; he was 
the “feeder and clother of the army.” 
When I visited the country districts I 
found evidence of the wide activity of 
the Zemstvo Union at. every turn. 
Peasants explained to me that the 
Zemstvo Union was “feeding our sol- 
diers at the front.” 

I have emphasized the names of 
these men in the new government be- 
cause of what they will represent to 
the army, to the peasant, and also, tho 
not to the same extent, to the workmen. 
Tho moderate liberals, they will have 
the confidence of the public. But the 
new cabinet contains democratic lib- 
erals-such as Milukov, Shingarev and 
Manuilov. Milukov, the new Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, is too well and 
widely known in America to require 
long comment. He has been one of the 


most active champions and leaders of 
liberalism in Russia for over a decade. 
This last year he was always jokingly 
referred to as the “ ‘Papa’ of the Pro- 
gressive Bloc.” He is the framer of 
party platforms, the political leader 
par excellence, Shingarev is his right- 
hand man, considered by many as a 
man of even greater force and ability. 
Shingarev was elected from Petrograd, 
where the elections were direct. It is 
often emphasized that he received more 
votes at the election than any other 
individual member of the Duma. Man- 
uilov is one of Russia’s most prominent 
economists. Until recently he was 
Chancellor of the University of Mos- 
cow, and during the last years he has 
been the editor-in-chief of a most in- 
fluential liberal newspaper of Moscow. 
The students, who have always played 
so important a réle in any political 
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movement in Russia, will rally to the 
support of Manuilov. 

Finally, the Deputy Kerensky, the 
new Minister of Justice, is a Socialist 
and the leader of the Labor Group. 
Last summer Shingarev said to me: 
“We don’t deceive ourselves; we know 
that the workmen don’t follow us; 
Kerensky is their leader and idol.” The 
one danger that confronted the new 
government was the possible radicalism 
of the workmen and the younger ele- 
ments. “Reaction and radicalism have 
been the two great evils in Russian 
life,” said Mr. V. Maklakov, the lead- 
ing lawyer and deputy of Moscow, to 
a group last summer. The conditions 
that went with the police regime of 
autocracy and bureaucracy were large- 
ly responsible for this radicalism. Re- 
action bred revolution in Russia, just 
as it has in other countries. The atmos- 
phere of liberty which has prevailed 
in Russia the last two weeks will do 
much to moderate the natural radical- 
ism of many groups. There will be irre- 
sponsible individuals or groups, per- 
haps outside Russia more than in Rus- 
sia itself, who will urge the “Social 


Revolution” which is on their program. | 
But Kerensky has proclaimed, just as 
he has been saying since the outbreak | 
of the war, that even a workman move-' 
ment at the present crisis will be cor- 
rectly interpreted by the comrades at 
the front as treason. 


LL the organizations, especially the 

Zemstvo Union, thru which the 

peasants also could act, were orig- 
inally and primarily started to support 
the army. They will now serve to con- 
trol and direct public opinion. They 
have been supplemented by vrofessional 
unions, which will bring in the groups 
which before could not directly partici- 
pate in the work of organizing—“organ- 
izing for victory” as the motto read. 
Thru these organizations the new gov- 
ernment will work to solve the problem 
of food supply in the rear, and provide 
for adequate equipment and support of 
the army. The vast majority of the 
lower bureaucracy, excluding always 
the political police—the main weapon of 
self-defense which autocracy perfected 
and employed—will fall into line. 

Russia has not been further disor- 
ganized by the coup d'etat. The aim 
of the revolution, and we see that the 
aim is already being realized, was to 
make possible the most thoro organiz- 
ation of all the resources of the country 
for a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war. The revolution was the work of a 
peopie facing a crisis in sober seri- 
ousness and without vindictiveness. Re- 
calling what thousands of individuals 
have suffered at the hands of the ir- 
responsible bureaucracy, one would not 
have been surprized at manifestations 
of extreme bitterness, and correspond- 
ing excesses, perhaps even acts of ven- 
gence. But the Socialist member of the 
new government, Kerensky, gave an- 
other keynote of the revolution when 
he proclaimed that the new Russia 
would not have recourse to the methods 
used under the old regime. As Minister 
of Justice, he promised that every one, 
including the former ministers now 
under arrest, would be assured of a 
fair and public trial. 

The new government is composed of 
representatives of various political par- 
ties. But they have been working to- 
gether for over a year in the Progres- 
sive Bloc of the Duma, and for over 
two years in the various organizations, 
such as the Zemstvo Union and the 
War Industries Committee. The pro- 
gram of the Progressive Bloc has been 
formulated and discussed for eighteen 
months. Every measure included in the 
program is justified as a war measure, 
to strengthen and unify the country, 
The head of the new government is an 
“organizer,” known not as a purely 
political leader, but as the feeder of 
the armies, the leader of Zemstvo Rus- 
sia. For it must be always emphasized 
that the first aim of the revolution— 
its justification—was to create condi- 
tions that would make it possible for 
Russia to put forward the full measure 
of her strength in the coming military 
campaign of these next months. 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Rs. Powen Conta) 
LLIE JAMES of Kentucky, - 
the hugest man in all Congress, © R) 
is not a prehistoric beetle, _ 2 
but he certainly gives you a 4 oY 
sudden jolt when he spreads his great | ¢. \ / _o" 
hands above the Senate and roars. Se G 


There is nothing colossal about John =, ’ a i 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi. You 
have to look at his desk twice before 
you spy him. He seems to be always 
balancing on one ear with his hand 








OLLIE JAMES (KEN) IN AcTION 
(Atways oRoPS His Gs) 











propping up the other. He has the look 
of a napping possum. 

When Senator La Follette’s head and 
, desk make a sky line you’d take him 
JOHN SHARP WwiLLiIAMS Cmiss| for a tuft of Wisconsin bunch-grass 
waving in a stiff breeze. But catch a 
glimpse of him scurrying along the 
Senate lobby and he’s a crested guinea 
fowl after a juicy bug. 

If you like things that wave, watch 
Vardaman of Mississippi. There’s a 
rare specimen of jungle heron, called 
Ardeomega Goliath, like Vardaman. 

Now Reed Smoot of Utah isn’t like 
that. Tailor him, gold lace him, polish 
his whole outside and he’d still have 
it—that look of a long-geared Plymouth 
Rock rooster. 

“Doc” Gallinger of New Hampshire 
takes you off among the thistles and 
thank-you-marms, too. When he ha- 
rangues the Senate, pacing back and 
forth with hands behind his back, the 
solemn-jowled turkey of his native land 
would be honored to bear him company. 

In the row of seats back of him sits 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts in a 
rock pile of mossy tomes. When some 


























SEN. STONE (MO) 








senatorial utterance bings against the 
boulders, up bobs the Senator’s head 
and he scolds all over, from his kinky 
gray hair to his proper coat tail. 
Senator Stone of Missouri looks for 
all the world like an emaciated hen- 
hawk hovering over a chicken coop. 
And Senator Owen, the Indian sky- 
scraper from Oklahoma, gives a suc- 
cessful imitation of a seven-year locust 
just before he tackles the green stuff. 
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I shut the book together, 
Lay it by; 

Punch down the pillow, 
Turn, 

Snap off the light; 








With sleepy hands pull up the coverlid 


FORETASTE 


BY HELEN HOYT 


And close my eyes. 

I have turned off the light; 

Turned off the world; ‘ 

And laid aside my life and thought and motion, 
And laid myself in my straight grave, 
Resigned to darkness and nonentity. 














THE LADY FROM MISSOULA 


O be spokesman of all the women 

in the world is, for most of us, 

a function devoutly undesired. 

To be the lone woman to venture 
out of the silence of forty centuries 
from a little house in a side street of 
Missoula, Montana, U. S. A.—to ven- 
ture past the mossy old traditions in 
the path of things into the arena of 
world legislation to take issue’ with 434 
Congressmen, would seem, with bald- 
heads to right of one and baldheads to 
left of one and broadbacks all around, 
to be the job of an Amazon. 

But Miss Jeannette Rankin is no 
Amazon. She is a little woman—a girl, 
one is almost inclined to call her—who 
steps briskly, firm of foot and quick of 
stride, out of a private office to greet 
you. She is dressed well and she looks 
well—young enough to be attractive, 
old enough to be taken seriously— 
thirty-three. , 

She is energetic—vastly more ener- 
getic than any Congressman to be 
found lazing in the House cloak room. 
Her energy pervades one. It is infec- 
tious. It is to be hoped that it will in- 


' fect those stale, tobacco laden shut-in 


spaces of the national capitol. 

She is forceful, and not talkative. 
Her keen, quick eyes, which you are 
pleasurably surprized to find are brown 
and not gray, take you in from head to 
foot before you know it. “How do you 
do!” she says cordially. And then she 
waits to hear what you have to say! 

“I hardly know,” I __ stuttered, 
“whether to address you as ‘Congress- 


' man’ or as ‘Miss Congressman,’ as 


‘Congresswoman’ or as ‘Miss Congress- 
woman’ or as ‘Miss Rankin.’ ” 

“It makes no difference at all,” she 
said very directly—so directly that the 
hope I had. of this interview being 
something of a social event went sky 
high. “You see I was elected from my 
state as one of its two Congressmen 
because I represent certain ideas, or 
ideals. It just happened that way. The 
most important of these ideas is equal 
suffrage—a national amendment.” 

Because she _ personifies certain 
ideals, perhaps it is to be expected that 
Congresswoman Rankin, elected as she 
was on the Republican ticket in a state 
that went overwhelmingly Democratic, 
is disposed to be much more interested 
in the United States than in her own 
state. It is was not surprizing therefore 
for her to say that she hoped and be- 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


lieved that “party prejudice and polit- 
ical incompetency in Congress are 
breaking down.” 

“It may happen more than once that 
you will have the balance of power in 
the passing or defeat of legislation,” 
she was told—a consideration that 
may, perchance, conjure a strange sit- 
uation in the imagination of President 
Wilson, who is not now in favor of a 
national amendment giving women the 
vote for electors. “Would you bargain 


for equal suffrage if such an oppor-' 


tunity came?” 

She smiled, without answering. 

Miss Rankin has made no an- 
nouncement of any plans, yet she au- 
thorized The Independent to quote her 
as follows: “My state has sent me to 
Washington to work for the national 
enfranchisement of women. I intend to 
give my principal energies to that end. 
I intend to do my utmost to consolidate 
all the factors that have been working 
all over America for suffrage and I 
hope to be able to effect a successful 
national campaign because of the stra- 
tegic position that I happen to have 
been chosen to fill. I intend to do every- 
thing that I can, in Congress and on 
the lecture platform, to force the neces- 
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sary legislation to give women every- 
where in America the vote.” 

Any Congressman who thinks that 
Miss Rankin will not be able to shy 
her castor into the ring because to 
right and to left of her may sit old stal- 
warts of conservatism, will do well to 
remember that she knows the psychol- 
ogy of such old stalwarts. She was in 
charge of the campaign that put suf- 
frage thru the Montana Legislature in 
1911-13. She was chairman of the Mon- 
tana Suffrage Association and cam- 
paigned thruout her state in 1913-14. 
She was field secretary for the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association and sole 
lobbyist for suffrage in the New York 
Legislature in the session of 1912, had 
charge of the suffrage bills in the leg- 
islatures of Delaware, Florida, North 
Dakota and New Hampshire and 
worked in the United States Congress 
during two sesions in the interests of 
national suffrage. Add to all this the 
fact that she was carefully trained as a 
girl by her mother, who was a New 
Hampshire school teacher who taught 
in Montana until she married Miss 
Rankin’s father, a rancher; that she 
was graduated from the University. of 
Montana and from the New York 
School of Philanthropy and has done 
work of one kind or another in nearly 
every state of the Union and even in 
faraway New Zealand, the ideal com- 
monwealth, and you may see clearly 
that the Congressman lazing in the 
House cloakroom who asserted that “it 
will be fun watching ‘Jenny’” had better 
look to his footing. 

Many Congressmen—so any one with 
any considerable acquaintance with 
them knows—reason from premises 
gathered in their own back yards. To 
the typical one his district is the whole 
of these United States—and it needs 
invariably a’ new postoffice or a river 
or harbor improvement. 

Thus it may be guessed that Con- 
gressmen, especially those who are 
grinding their axes back home, getting 
ready to make an example of the lone 
little Congresswoman, may very likely 
find her setting them an example in- 
stead. At least she knows the nation— 
every state of it—and the big social 
and economic problems everywhere in 
it. She will take her seat in the House 
of Representatives prepared—almost 
ideally prepared. 

New York City 











































FOR LOVE. OF COUNTRY 


THREE! POEMS BY VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 
Translated by Charles Wharton Stork 


HOME 

I’m longing for the forest: Oh, seek not near to hover, Say not their colors vanish 
The pathway in the grasses, Altho the doors are fastened Like flowers and like grasses, 
The house that on the ness is. And matted leaves now cover That we from hearts efface them 
What orchards hold such apples The steps where winds have Like dust, when one would clear it 
Deep-hid from eager spying? hastened From ancient window-glasses. 
What grain, when zephyr dapples, And dropt their withered quarry. In power they upraise them, 
Can breathe so soft a sighing? Let other’s laughter carry, A host they of the spirit, 
Where could I hope as well to slumber And new floods, wilder, stronger, The whole wide earth enshrouding, 
When bells the hours of evening Bear me, their banks o’erswelling, The thoughts too overclouding 

number? To those that speak no longer. Of men in distant places, 
Where do my memories tarry? I sit within there lonely, Thoughts that, like swallows 
Where are my dead still living? Myself a memory only— crowding, 
And I, while gray and gaunt still That is my kingly dwelling. Fly home at evening duly. 
With harsh, relentless finger Oh, say not that our elders, A home! How firm its base is, 
The years my fate are weaving? Whose eyes are closed forever, By. walls securely shielded— 
I am a shade, and haunt still ’ That those we fain would banish Our world—the one thing truly 
The place where memories linger. And from our lives would sever— We in this world have builded. 


THE FOREST OF TIVEDEN 


Hark how the fir-trees in dismal tones, As a mastodon, he now is slaking 

Like the minor discords of drum and horn, His thirst in the swamp. He looks about, 

Sing a weird lament, all squeaks and groans, Wild-eyed, at the mountains that shut him in, 
That trolls have composed in this land forlorn! While silver trickles are running out 


Of hi ti 1 d bearded chin. 
And here, while gnat-swarms pipe and dance, ee ee ee ee 


Past ages arise as in a trance. 

These ferns have survived an earlier aeon; 
Those moss-grown rocks with impending mass 
Are piled in a rampart cyclopean; 

Each rotten log in the wild morass 

Is a deep-sea monster, that here sticks out 
At the edge of the water his dripping snout. 


The haughty pine, as if in fear 

Of the light, creeps close to the gravel here. 

See the mountains! they rise not in splendid shapes 
Of eternal snow, but are squat and gray; 

They stand like beggars in threadbare capes 

That are dingy now this many a day. 

And had we the murkiest words at hand 


With its reptile scales yon pine-tree’s root They would be dark or gloomy enow 

Stands deep in the ooze, like a saurian’s foot; To paint in verse that primeval land, ™ 

And others, like spiders, are poised unsteady h eageetedntg -aapey> Mr eo ag 
? 

Ce Che cage OF eins Whewe Che atap grows witty. And loose stones rattle beneath his plow. 

But, silence! A shaggy head is breaking How gray, how clad in joylessness 

Thru the net of twigs, then with bristles shaking Are all of the scenes that meet me! 

It sinks to browse in the heather dense. My land, arrayed in the ragged dress 

’Tis the elk. As mighty and immense Of poverty, you greet me. 


THE BURIAL OF GUSTAF FRODING 


Forth they go White was your hair, and long your beard; 
In endless procession The sun shone in on your Bible’s page, 
One by one with their silent tread. And you in your bare-walled room appeared 
Bells are tolling. Deep, slow, Like Job ’mid his ashes, bent with age. 
With rumbling vibration How wondrously great is man’s destiny: 
Singing their song to the march of the dead. . Dreams and old tales and the flowing sea, 


Floods and flames and the choir of the storm!— 
But weak as a reed is his own frail form. 


I hear, as I sit half-dreaming, Die, die!—so echoes the cry 

The bell-notes that beat from miles away. To him that creates with yearning passion. 

All of our land, beneath winter gleaming, All must perish, 

Hears the bells as they ring today. All that is earthly must die, die; 

Summer wert thou and blossoming spring, But no, ’tis himself that his strong hands fashion. 
Sigh of the sedge by the lake-lapped strand. Pass, oh bard, erect as a king, 

Sleep, our poet, whom now they bring To the host of the shades thru the darksome portal! 
Upborne by many a hand. Still we cherish 


Thy limpid-silvery notes immortal, 
Singing to us as they used to sing. 
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THE POET OF SWEDEN 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


BY 


HE most remarkable thing about 

; Verner von Heidenstam is that 

he has become the living voice 

of his native country, Sweden. 

He has the further good fortune that 
his countrymen recognize him in this 
capacity. Many people all over the 
world now think of Walt Whitman as 
the voice of America, but few Amer- 
icans listened to him while he was yet 
alive. Heidenstam, however, has come 
to mean Sweden in the minds of his 
five and a half million compatriots; he 
is hardly less symbolical than the blue 
and yellow national flag. He would be 
a man worth knowing about even if 


he had not just been given the high ° 


international honor of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature. 

But before considering how Heiden- 
stam has won his enviable place we 
must glance at the tradition from which 
he has sprung. We may begin by say- 
ing that Swedish lyric poetry com- 
pares favorably with that of any na- 
tion in the last fifty years. To be sure, 
Sweden had, as far back as 1750, such 
noteworthy masters as Bellman, Teg- 
nér and Runeberg; but these have been 
duly chronicled in encyclopedias. A 
period of fancy and sentimentality 
supervened after the death of Tegnér 
in 1846. 

Toward 1870, however, realism re- 
vived in the work of Viktor Rydberg 
and Count Snoilsky. The former, chief- 
ly known as an idealistic poet of the 
highest type, has also charming 
poems of popular superstition such as 
“The Goblin,” and vivid idyllic pic- 
tures like that in “The Bathing Chil- 
dren.” The earlier poems of Snoilsky, 
written in Italy, remind one strongly 
of the younger Goethe in their joyous- 
ness of color and high-spirited love of 
life. Later Snoilsky returned to Sweden 
and celebrated in a more chastened 
style the exploits of his country’s his- 
tory. 

Finally in 1890 appeared, as Mr. 
Edmund Gosse very truly says, “three 
very great lyrical artists.” Of these 
Heidenstam is still surviving; the other 
two were Oscar Levertin and Gustaf 
Fréding. Levertin had the mystical 
tinge and the artistic delicacy of his 
Jewish ancestry. Naturally enough he 
is the least Swedish in tone of all the 
poets named thus far. Fréding, on the 
other hand, is rivaled only by Burns in 
his ability to interpret the rough tragi- 
comedy of peasant life. To this faculty 
he adds a wonderful command of 
imaginative beauty and a personal note 
as alternately humorous and pathetic 
as life itself. Dissipation closed the 
career of this brilliant master and left 
the name of Fréding to be hallowed 
with equal admiration and regret. 

Heidenstam meanwhile, beginning 
with hardly less acclaim in his first 
peetic volume “Pilgrimage and Wan- 
deryears,” had sufficient physical and 
spiritual stability to outlast his two 
contemporaries. Like Snoilsky he first 
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struck an exotic note and later changed 
to one with a national ring. In his 
travels he learned to value the scenes 
of his birthplace as he might not have 
done had he never left them. Conse- 
quently his two later volumes of lyrics 
are saturated with Sweden, both in 
picture and in feeling. In prose as in 
poetry Heidenstam turned from ro- 
manticism to patriotism. 


HE preceding sketch of recent 

Swedish poetry has been of little 

value if it has not served to indi- 
cate that love of country is a prevail- 
ing characteristic of all the great mas- 
ters—Levertin being, on account of his 
alien birth, an exception. If, then, all 
the best Swedish poets are strongly na- 
tional, it becomes necessary to define 
the nationalism of Heidenstam more 
particularly. How, for instance, does 
it differ from that of Fréding? 

To answer this question we must 
glance for a moment at the contrasting 
temperaments of the two. Fréding is 
the typical Bohemian, both of the 
country and of the town: universal in 
appeal, contagiously daring, prodigally 
rich in emotional sympathy. Add to 
this an almost unequaled magic of 
rhythm, of imagery, and of vivid 
phrase, and the reader will begin to 
understand why the poetry of Fréding 
is to the Swede what that of Burns is 
to the Scotchman. Heidenstam is al- 
most the exact opposite of this. Born 
an aristocrat and educated in solitary 
wandering, he seems almost morbidly 
sensitive and aloof. His style is abrupt, 
involved, and self-contained—in fact, 


no style could well have less the quality 
of camaraderie. Here is surely not a 
poet to win one on first acquaintance. 

Nevertheless, Heidenstam is one of 
the greatest poets now living; the more 
deeply one learns to know him, the 
stronger is one’s conviction of his 
genius, Of his personal qualities per- 
haps the most conspicuous is his 
nobility of spirit, a nobility wrought of 
intense intellectual emotion and of the 
most undoubted sincerity. Truth is for 
him the object of a passion, and to it 
he entirely sacrifices beauty in the 
sentimentally accepted sense. His 
style is, therefore, astonishingly pene- 
trative and illuminating. Whether he 
is examining his own consciousness, or 
whether he is analyzing the mood of a 
landscape, he always gets below the 
surface. It is not the external but the 
inner truth which he is after. And 
when we learn to trust the poet’s 
vision, we are continually surprized at 
the glimpses of spiritual beauty which 
he gives us, a beauty always full of the 
most profound feeling. It is the strug- 
gle of the poet to reach these founts 
of feeling which makes his method 
seem so difficult; he achieves his at- 
tempt by successive flashes of insight. 

In subject-matter Heidenstam’s 
poetry falls into two classes: first, in- 
trospective poems that deal with his 
own emotions per se; and, secondly, 
poems that interpret his larger self, 
namely, his native land. It is in the 
latter class that he makes his finest 
appeal, for in interpreting his country 
he draws from the source of his most 
powerful inspiration. Especially com- 
pelling is his ability to create the at- 
mosphere of the past, whether of pre- 
historic ages or of childhood associa- 
tions. In this, his work overlaps that of 
his most notable living contemporary, 
Erik Axel Karlfeldt; but Karlfeldt is 
more homely and winsome, Heidenstam 
more intellectual and elevated. 

I have selected three translations of 
Heidenstam’s poems to illustrate his 
genius. None of these is patriotic in the 
narrower sense of the word, but two 
of them are full of a love of country 
that strikes its roots from his own re- 
membered experience and the lives of 
his ancestors into the very heart of the 
Swedish soil. The poem on Fréding is 
notable for its direct presentation of 
his own philosophy. 

Note that in “The Forest of Tive- 
den,” tho the scene described is un- 
canny and forbidding, we feel a strange 
assurance that the poet loves it more 
than if it were the loveliest vision of a 
tropical paradise. This is shown more 
slearly in “Home,” a lyric in every 
Swedish anthology. “The Burial of 
Gustaf Fréding”’ is a succession of 
vivid pictures, apparently disconnected 
but in reality merely the changing 
thoughts in the poet’s mind. The con- 
clusion is a superb epitome of Heiden- 
stam’s belief in immortality. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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EIGHT GREAT SHORT STORIES 


From American Literature 


With Introductions by FREDERICK HOUK LAW 








HE Lady or. the Tiger” has all the 
fame that any short story can de- 
sire. Like the hero of Stockton’s 
“Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexan- 
der” it has gained eternal youth. 
Read and re-read, it never loses in- 
terest, never needs apology, is always 
new, and always awakens discussion. 
“Was it the Lady or was it the 

“ Tiger?” The question was asked of 
Stockton from the time he wrote the story in 1884 until 
his death in 1902, but however cleverly it was put he evaded 
a direct answer and left an interested world still asking: 
“Was it the Lady or the Tiger?” 

The author of this ingenious story, Francis Richard 
Stockton, was born in Philadelphia in 1834. With only a 
high school education he set out as a wood engraver, little 
by little gained success as a writer, and filled editorial posi- 
tions on The Philadelphia Morning Post, Hearth and Home, 
Scribner's Monthly, and St. Nicholas. In his last twenty- 
two years he wrote independently, living in New Jersey, 
and, for a time, on his West Virginia estate, once owned 
by George Washington. 

Stockton loved the unusual, the humorous, the fantastic, 
but he placed his stories upon a footing of reality that made 
them all the more whimsical. His “Rudder Grange” and 
“The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine” rep- 
resent American humor at its best. “The Adventures of 
Captain Horn” and “Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht” are novels of fan- 





tastic adventure, and such books as “The Great Stone of 
Sardis” are more “Vernesque” than Jules Verne himself. 
Stockton’s short stories show him to best advantage, his 
usual method being to conceive a bizarre situation, develop 
it with realistic detail, and conclude with a surprizing turn 
of thought that does not fail to leave the reader more inter- 
ested than ever. 

“The Lady or the Tiger” is an example of this short-story 
with surprize at the end. It has ingenious plot, is cleverly 
devised, clearly and briefly presented, and ends with an un- 
expected demand that the reader solve the problem. The 
first words, “In the very olden time,” take one into a world 
where all is possible. Such expressions as “His barbarism 
had become semified” and “Every barleycorn a king” give 
a whimsical effect as tho we were at the feet of some 
smiling story-teller who laughs with us at his story. The 
author uses every effort to make the plot entirely clear, 
omitting every unessential detail, telling his story simply, 
repeating frequently for the sake of emphasis, and, with 
easy but perfect art, making every detail lead to the puzzle. 
And that puzzle is more than one of plot: it is founded ulti- 
mately upon character analysis. The fantastic story leads 
to psychology—to analysis of human nature. The Princess 
knew what was behind each door; with jealous hatred 
founded upon previous events she hated the Lady who 
might be her rival; she passionately loved the young cour- 
tier; her answer was not a moment’s decision but one 
thought out after days and nights of anguish; and she was 
semi-barbaric! What did she do? 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON 





semi-barbaric king, whose ideas, tho 
somewhat polished and sharpened by 
the progressiveness of distant Latin 
neighbors, were, still large, florid, and un- 
trammelled, as° became the half of him 
which was barbaric. He was a man of 
exuberant fancy, and, withal, of an author- 
ity so irresistible that, at his will, he turned 
his varied fancies into facts. He was greatly 
iven to self-communing, and when he and 
fimself agreed upon anything, the thing 
was done. When every member of his 
domestic and political systems moved 
smoothly in its appointed course, his nature 
was bland and genial; but whenever there 
was a little hitch, and some of his orbs got 
out of their orbits, he was blander and more 
genial still, for nothing pleased him so much 
as to make the crooked straight, and crush 
down uneven places. 

Among the borrowed notions by which 
his barbarism had become semified was that 
of the public arena, in which, by exhibi- 
tions of manly and beastly valor, the minds 
of his subjects were refined and cultured. 

But even here the exuberant and barbaric 
fancy asserted itself. The arena of the king 
was built, not to give the people an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the rhapsodies of dying 

ladiators, nor to enable them to view the 
inevitable conclusion of a conflict between 
religious opinions and hungry jaws, but for 
purposes far better adapted to widen and 
develop the mental energies of the people. 
This vast amphitheater, with its encircling 
galleries, its mysterious vaults, and its un- 


|: the very olden time, there lived a 








tice, in which crime was punished, or virtue 
rewarded, by the decrees of an impartial 
and incorruptible chance. 

hen a subject’ was accused of a crime 
of sufficient importance to interest the king, 
public notice was given that on an appoint- 
ed day the fate of the accused person would 
be decided in the king’s arena—a structure 
which well deserved its name; for, altho 
its form and plan were borrowed from ‘afar, 
its purpose emanated solely from the brain 
of this man, who, every barleycorn a king, 
knew no tradition to which he owed more 
allegiance than pleased his fancy, and who 
ingrafted on every adopted form of human 
thought and action the rich growth of his 
barbaric idealism. 


HEN all the people had assembled in 

the galleries and the king, surrounded 

by his court, sat high up on his throne 
of royal state on one side of the arena, he 
gave a signal, a door beneath him opened, 
and the accused subject stepped out into the 
amphitheater. Directly opposite him, on the 
other side of the enclosed space, were two 
doors, exactly alike and side by side. It 
was the duty and the privilege of the per- 
son on trial to walk directly to these doors 
and open one of them. He could open either 
door he pleased. He was subject to no guid- 
ance or influence but that of the aforemen- 
tioned impartial and incorruptible chance. 
If he opened the one, there came out of 
it a hungry tiger, the fiercest and most 
cruel that could be procured. which imme- 








seen passages, was an agent of poetic jus- 


FRANK R. STOCKTON 


diately sprang upon him, and tore him to 
pieces, as a punishment for his guilt. The 


(From “The Lady or The Tiger, and Other Stories” ; copyright 1884 by Charles Scribner's Sons. By permission of the publisher.) 
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N 1834 only one man had the Union Pacific 
idea. Now 41,000 men are banded together 
in this great national institution. 


They serve the public. They know they are working for a 
more than ordinary railroad. They know its historic past— 
how it was built to hold the Union together. They know the 
Government’s present requirements that it be maintained nT , 
according to military standards. 


In an emergency, they are ready to serve the Republic. 

This gives a flavor of federal service—of doing something 
patriotic. Itisin keeping with the demand of the times for 
industrial preparedness. 

The men are now protected by the most extensive insurance 
plan known—covering life, health and accident benefits. The 
Union Pacific sets a new record. 

The people of the West have helped the Union Pacific in its 


later day development. Their encouragement and faith have 
been an inspiration. 


The Union Pacific spirit is ever evident and appreciated by 
travelers and shippers. For they buy Safety, Speed and Service. 
Efficiency in men is matched in a material way by double 
tracks, perfect road bed, low grades, lesser curves, automatic 
safety signa’s, most modern equipment and the shortest route. 


Just as it has been first in spanning the West, first in improvements, 
so is the Union Pacific first in the hearts of travelers and shippers. 








For information write to 
Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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Do you want individuality 
in woodwork? Of course, 
because it reflects your own 
good taste in decoration. 




















To accomplish a decorative 

scheme which is at once ar- 

tistic and satisfactory, the 

wood itself must be properly 

‘ adapted to the preferred 
i." ees ; > Sn, color treatment 


As a particular homebuilder, 
you will find 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


a thoroughly dependable finishing wood of moderate 
cost which is not surpassed in beauty or texture and 
which takes stains or enamel: with complete success. 


Our attractively illustrated finishing book 
tells how, and our homebuilders book why. 
Sent free on request. Also Architects Man- 
ual and finished samples. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and 
sold by dealers. Yours can supply it. 


ARKANSAS: SOFT PINE BUREAU 
514 Bank of Commerce Building 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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45-47 WALL STREET 
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THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSs- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
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moment that the case of the criminal was 
thus decided, doleful iron bells were 
clanged, great wails went up from the hired 
mcurners posted on the outer rim of the 
arena, and the vast audience, with bowed 
heads and downcast hearts, wended slowly 
their homeward way, mourning greatly that 
one so young and fair, or so old and re- 
ane. should have merited so dire a 
ate. 


UT if the accused person opened the 

other door, there came forth from it a 

lady, the most suitable to his years and 
station that his Majesty could select among 
his fair subjects; and to this lady he was 
immediately married, as a reward of his 
innocence. It mattered not that he might 
already possess a wife and family, or that 
his affections might be engaged upon an 
object of his own selection. The king al- 
lowed no such subordinate arrangements 
to interfere with his great scheme of retri- 
bution and reward. The exercizes, as in the 
other instance, took place immediately, and 
in the arena. Another door opened beneath 
the king, and a priest followed by a band 
of choristers, and dancing maidens blowing 
joyous airs on golden horns and treading 
an epithalamic measure, advanced to where 
the pair stood side by side, and the wed- 
ding was promptly and cheerily solemnized. 
Then the gay brass bells rang forth their 
merry peals, the people shouted glad hur- 
rahs, and the innocent man, preceded by 
children strewing flowers on his path, led 
his bride to his home. 

This was the king’s semi-barbaric meth- 
od of administering justice. Its perfect fair- 
ness is obvious. The criminal could not 
know~vout of which door would come the 
lady. He opened either he pleased, without 
having the slightest idea whether, in the 
next instant, he was to be devoured or 
married. On some occasions the tiger came 
out of one door, and on some out of the 
other. The decisions of this tribunal were 
not only fair—they were positively deter- 
minate. The accused person was instantly 
punished if he found himself guilty, and if 
innocent he was rewarded on the spot, 
whether he liked it or not. There was no 
escape from the judgments of the king’s 
arena. 

The institution was a very popular one. 
When the people gathered together on one 
of the great trial days, they never knew 
whether they were to witness a_ bloody 
slaughter or a hilarious wedding. This ele- 
ment of uncertainty lent an interest to the 
occasion which it could not otherwise have 
attained. Thus the masses were entertained 
and pleased, and the thinking part of the 
ecmmunity could bring no charge of unfair- 
ness against this plan; for did not the 
accused person have the whole matter in 
his own hands? 


HIS semi-barbaric king had a daughter 

as blooming as his most florid fancies, 

and with a soul as fervent and imperious 
as his own. As is usual in such cases, she was 
the apple of his eye, and was loved by him 
above all humanity. Among his courtiers 
was a young man of that finéness of blood 
and lowness of station common to the con- 
ventional heroes of romance who love royal 
maidens. This royal maiden was well satis- 
fied with her lover, for he was handsome 
and brave to a degree unsurpassed in all 
this kingdom, and she loved him with 
an ardor that had enough of barbarism 
in it to’ make it exceedingly warm and 
strong. 

This love affair moved on happily for many 
months, until, one day, the king happened 
to discover its existence. He did not hesi- 
tate nor waver in regard to his duty in the 
premises. The youth was immediately cast 
into prison, and a day was appointed for 
his trial in the king’s arena. This. of course, 
was an especially important occasion, and 
his Majesty, as well as all the people, was 
greatly interested in the workings and de- 
velopment of this trial. Never before had 
such a case occurred—never before had a 
subject dared to love the daughter of a 
king. In after years such things became 
commonplace enough, but then they were, 
in no slight degree, novel and startling. 
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5 hours—a 
week's iron- 
ing--20 cents 





Enough light 
for a week— 
45 cents 


Electrical Household Helps Tie 


the Servant to the Housewife 


HY are you having trouble in keeping a girl— 
even in getting one? Why do girls prefer 
working in a factory to working in homes? As a 
housewife you are vitally interested in the answer. 


The war has practically stopped immigration from 
Europe—that’s one reason. But the most important 
reason is the unattractiveness of housework—the 
long hours—the dull, ceaseless drudgery. 


The remedy is right at hand—in your electric light 
sockets. It is Electricity—the labor saver—the 
final answer to the servant problem. Just as certain 
as an electric fan brings cooling breezes, just so sure 
will electricity make housework more. attractive—to 
you as well as to your servants. 

The weekly electric-light bill in this average home 
is 45 cents and only 364 cents more for operating all 
these appliances. 


These labor-saving Household Helps—and many more—all 
with the quality mark “Western Electric”—are easy to buy 
and they soon pay for themselves. 


If you have a servant problem in your home, why not find 
out how electricity can help you solve it ? 


Write today to our nearest office for your copy 
of Booklet No.74-BJ, “Mrs. Bright’s Way.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC communal 





New York Atlanta INCORPORATED ~— Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond et | Chica, sont Kansas City Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Savannah Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis maha Los. 
Philadelphia Birmingham Cincinnati lodignepolis Dallas Oklahoma City. Seattle 

New Orleans = Detroit St. Pau Minneapolis — Houston Portland 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


TOASTER 
Toast for 
seven break- 
fasts—4 cents 


5 hours’ sew- 












SEWING 
MACHINE 


ing a week— 
1'2 cents 








VACUUM 
CLEANER 
Six days-—an 
houra day— 
4 cents 
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WASHER 
The weekly 
family wash 

—3 cents 


DISH- * 
WASHER 
The dishe 8 
for 21 meals— 
4 cents 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Glenwood 


Two Gold Medals— Highest Award 

at San Francisco Exposition, 1915, 
Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Glen- 
wood Patent Oven Indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood. 


RT ae 


See the cooking surface when you 
want torush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


The entire range is always avail- 
able as both coal and gas ovens can‘ 
be operated at the same time, using 
one for meats and the other for 
pastry. It’s the range that 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 114 
that tells all about it 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 


Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 








The tiger cages of the kingdom were 
searched for the most savage and relentless 
beasts, from which the fiercest monster 
might be selected for the arena, and the 
ranks of maiden youth and beauty thru- 
out the land were carefully surveyed by 
competent judges, in order that the young 
man might have a fitting bride in case fate 
did not determine for him a different des- 
tiny. 

Of -course, everybody knew that the 
deed with which the accused was charged 
had. been done. He had loved the princess, 
and neither he, she, nor any one else 
thought of denying the fact. But the king 
would not think of allowing any fact of 
this kind to interfere with the workings of 
the tribunal, in which he took such great 
delight and satisfaction. No matter how the 
affair turned out, the youth would be dis- 
posed of, and the king would take an esthe- 
tic pleasure in watching the course of 
events which would determine whether or 
not the young man had done wrong in al- 
lowing himself to love the princess. 


HE appointed day arrived. From far and 

near the people gathered, and thronged 

the great galleries of the arena, while 
crowds, unable to gain admittance, massed 
themselves against its outside walls. The 
king and his court were in their places, 
opposite the twin doors—those fateful por- 
tals, so terrible in their similarity! 

All was ready. The signal was given. A 
door beneath the royal party opened, and 
the lover of the princess walked into the 
arena, Tall, beautiful, fair, his appearance 
was greeted with a low hum of admiration 
and anxiety. Half the audience had not 
known so grand a youth had lived among 
them. No wonder the princess loved him! 
What a terrible thing for him to be 
there! 

As the youth advanced into the arena, he 
turned. as the custom was, to bow to the 
king. But he did not think at all of that 
royal personage; his eyes were fixed upon 
the princess, who sat to the right of her 
father. Had it not been for the moiety of 

arbarism in her nature, it is probable that 
lady would not have been there. But her 
intense and fervid soul would not allow 
her to be absent on an occasion in which 
she was so terribly interested. 


From the moment that the decree 


had gone forth that her lover should 
decide his fate in the king’s arena, 
she had thought of nothing, night or 


day, but this great event and the various 
subjects connected with it. Possest of more 
power, influence, and force of character 
than any one who had ever before been in- 
terested in such a case. she had done what 
no other person had done—she had possest 
herself of the secret of the doors. She knew 
in which of the two rooms behind those 
doors stood the cage of the tiger, with its 
open front, and in which waited the lady. 
Thru these thick doors, 
tained with skins on the inside, it was im- 
possible that any noise or suggestion should 
come from within to the person who should 
approach to raise the latch of one of them. 
But gold, and the power of a woman's will, 
had brought the secret to the princess. 
«Not only did she know in which room 
stood the lady, ready to emerge, all blushing 
and radiant, should her door be opened, but 
she knew who the lady was. It was one of 
the fairest and loveliest of the damsels of 
the court who had been selected as the re- 
ward of the accused youth, should he be 
proved innocent of the crime of aspiring 
to one so far above him; and the princess 
hated her. Often had she seen, or imagined 
that she had seen, this fair creature throw- 
ing glances of admiration upon the person 
of her lover, and sometimes she thought 
these glances were perceived and even re- 
turned. Now:and then she had seen them 
talking together. It was but for a moment 
or two, but much can be said in a brief 
space. It may have been on most unim- 
portant topics, but how could she know 
that? The girl was lovely, but she had dared 
to raise her eyes to the loved one of the 
princess. and, with all the intensity of the 
savage blood transmitted to her thru long 
lines of wholly barbaric ancestors, she hated 
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Because there are no holes in the wall 
the ink cannot get out. 

That’s why it is SAFETY-SEALED 
and insures against ink bursting 
through to soil hands and linen, 


Even should the rubber sac burst, Parker 
is still in commission until repairs are 
made, 


Carry it in any position without danger 
of leaking. Fills in 2 seconds by pressing 
a SAFETY-SEALED button. 


At all good dealers $2.50, $3, $4, and $5. 
PARKER PEN CO., 239 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 
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—no openings, levers or rings where ink 
can get out to stain clothes or person, 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 





comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 
rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 


because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (#32 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 

At most high-grade optometrists, opticians 


and oculists, or write us. Look for the 
name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO 
253 Street, Rochester, N. Y 


Established 1864 
Trade Mark 
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the woman who blushed and trembled be- 
hind that silent door. 

When her lover turned and looked at her, 
and his eye met hers as she sat there paler 
and whiter than any one in the vast ocean 
of anxious faces about her, he saw, by that 
power of quick perception which is given 
to those whose souls are one, that she knew 
behind which door crouched the tiger, and 
behind which stood the lady. He had ex- 
pected her to know it. He understood her 
nature, and his soul was assured that she 
would never rest until she had made plain 
to herself this thing, hidden to all other 
lookers-on, even to the king. The only hope 
for the youth in which there was any ele- 
ment of certainty was based upon the suc- 
cess of the princess in discovering this mys- 
tery, and the moment he looked upon her, 
he saw she had succeeded. 

Then it was that his quick and anxious 
glance asked the question. ““Which?”’ It was 
as plain to her as if he shouted it from 
where he stood. There was not an instant 
to be lost. The question was asked in a 
flash; it must be answered in another. 

Her right arm lay on the cushioned para- 
pet before her. She raised her hand, and 
made a slight, quick movement toward the 
right. No one but her lover saw her. Every 
eye but his was fixed on the man in the 
arena, 

He turned, and with a firm and rapid 
step he walked across the empty space. 
Every heart stopped beating, every breath 
was held, every eye was fixed immovably 
upon that man. Without the slightest hesi- 
tation, he went to the door on the right, 
and opened it. 


OW, the point of the story is this: Did 
the tiger come out of that door, or did 
the lady? 

The more we reflect upon this question, 
the harder it is to answer. It involves a 
study of the human heart which leads us 
thru devious mazes of passion, out of which 
it is difficult to find our way. Think of it, 
fair reader, not as if the decision of the 
question depended upon yourself, but upon 
that hot-blooded. semi-barbarie princess, 
her soul at a white heat beneath the com- 
bined fires of despair and jealousy. She had 
lost him, but who should have him? 

How often, in her waking hours and in 
her dreams. had she started in wild horror 
and covered her face with her hands as she 
thought, of her lover opening the door on 
the other side of which waited the cruel 
fangs of the tiger! 

But how much oftener had she seen him 
at the other door! How in her grievous 
reveries had she gnashed her teeth and torn 
her hair when she saw his start of raptur- 
ous delight as he opened the door of the 
lady! How her soul had burned in agony 
when she had seen him rush to meet that 
woman, with her flushing cheek and spark- 
ling eye of triumph; when she had seen him 
lead her forth, his whole frame kindled 
with the joy of recovered life; when she 
had heard the glad shouts from the multi- 
tude, and the wild ringing of the happy 
bells; when she had seen the priest, with 
. his joyous followers, advance to the couple, 
and make them man and wife before her 
very eyes; and when she-had seen them 
walk away together upon their path of 
flowers, followed by the tremendous shouts 
of the hilarious multitude, in which her 
one despairing shriek was lost and 
drowned ! 

Would it not be better for him to die at 
once, and go to wait for her in the blessed 
regions of semi-barbaric futurity? 

And yet, that awful tiger, those shrieks, 
that blood! 

Her decision had been indicated in an 
instant, but it had been made after days 
and nights of anguished deliberation. She 
had known she would be asked, she had 
decided what she would answer,. and, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, she had moved 
her hand to the right. 

The question of her decision is one not 
to be lightly considered, and it is not for me 
to presume to set up myself as the one 
person able to answer it. So I leave it with 
ali of you: Which came out of the opened 
door—the lady or the tiger? 
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31 miles of concrete built by the Toronto-Hamilton Highway Commission, 
Geo. H. Goouerham, Chairman; H. 8S. Van Scoyoc, Chief Engineer, Toronto. 


Traffic Increased Fivefold 


on New Concrete Road 


When roads are to be improved it is not safe to allow for 
only an ordinary increase in trafic. A good road not only 
attracts trafic from other roads but it creates new trafic. This 
is especially true of motor and truck traffic. Nothing less en- 
during than concrete will last under constant shearing and tearing 
of power-driven wheels. Concrete is hard, rigid and unyieiding; 
even, but not slippery. 

After concreting the Toronto-Hamilton Highway in Canada, 
the Commissioners wrote: 

**The use of the highway has greatly exceeded what was esti- 
mated by the Commission. A count was taken in October, 
and at the western end near Hamilton, the number of horse- 
drawn commercial vehicles was greater than the entire traffic 
counted in 1914. Our highest count was almost five times 
the highest count made at the same point on the highway in 
1914. In addition to the natural increase in traffic, the road 
is carrying a great deal of the traffic that formerly used 
parallel routes.”” 

The fact that good roads concentrate trafic upon a few of 
them enables a community to build a connected system. It is 
estimated that 15% of the highways carry 85% of all traffic. 
A relatively small mileage will serve, and that mileage can be 
built of the most durable construction at a total cost which, if 
properly financed, any community can afford. 


Concrete Least Expensive Durable Road 


It costs less per mile than any other permanent road material, 
and its annual upkeep is really negligible. It has the same 
strength and durability on roads which make it universally used 
in important engineering works. 


We will send you free a copy of *‘Concrete Facts About 
Concrete Roads.’? (Ask for Bulletin No. 136.) It gives 
reasons why so many states and counties have selected con- 
crete for main highways and contains a variety of illustrations. 
Our engineers will help you to interest your neighbors and 
road officials. Write today. 
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A SPRING ADVENTURING 

In general opinion the reviewer is 
Prince Fortunatus. His days are one 
happy round of entertaining reading. 
For his regular job he is in the position 
of that ever enviable man who may turn 
at will into a book shop, spare dollars 
in purse, spare time in hand. No dull 
book-worm is the reviewer, either, mous- 
ing thru second-hand shelves in search 
of cheap or quaint matters. His quest 
is for no forgotten treasures, but for 
those new created, the very latest cry 
in literature! 

Of course, every reviewer knows— 
but we will not discuss it. On a certain 
day, however, when the calendar had 
out an unfilled order for. spring scents 
and the shelves spilled over a flood of 
spring publications onto chair and floor, 
the reviewer suddenly decided for once 
to live up to his reputation. He would 
treat his shelves as a counter and he 
would be an impecunious gentleman of 
leisure. System should go to the March 
winds. He would set books together 
whether they had connection or not. 
He would forget the specialists who 
could review every book he was espe- 
cially interested in better than he could! 
He would pay no attention to the pos- 
sible desires for information on the 
part of subscribers. He would simply 
go off with a handful of books with 
attractive titles and enjoy himself in 
an easy chair. . 

Naturally, Stephen Graham’s Russia 
in 1916 was one of the books made off 
with. Mr. Graham was in Russia when 
the war broke out, and before. He was 
back in 1915 and again last autumn. 
Slight tho this last book is, it has 
the advantage of being by one who 
knows Holy Russia. It was last October 
that Mr. Graham prophesied what we 
see today, that no attempt on the part 
of the Russian and the 
German Governments for 


Printed some while since in limited 
edition, two more dramas by Masefield 
are now published. Both are one-act 
plays, vivid, dramatic, and with sharply 
drawn characters. Masefield spends no 
time on forewords or stage setting. Di- 
rections are cut as short as may be. 
He is all in haste to be on with his story 
and tell it he does in swift, sure words. 
The Sweeps of Ninety-eight is of an- 
other Irish insurrection, and has Irish 
humor in its grim comedy. But The 
Locked Chest is tense with emotion and 
tragedy, its simple action revealing long 
years of life, and supprest, unrecog- 
nized passions. Such a play stands 
forth like a Rodin figure, stripped of 
all unessentials. 

When, with a memory of the charm 
of “Black Sheep,” the reviewer opened 
Jean Kenyon Mackenzie’s African Trail 
to find questions at the close of a chap- 
ter, marking it a book for Mission 
Study Classes, he confesses to feeling 
cheated. But a phrase here and there 
caught the eye and then, skipping the 
questions, he read the whole book. For 
here is far more than simply an ac- 
count of religious work among the 
Bulus. It is a poetic, impassioned set- 


ting forth of the great romantic en- 


deavor of the messengers of the “tribe 
of God”; a description in few words of 
the effect on the white man of life 
among strange peoples; a remarkable 
analysis of the first results of the “tech- 
nique of Christian living,” the “ten 
tyings,” on the heathen mind. The book 
is full of original and enlightening ex- 
pressions, of keen psychology, of human 
sympathy. It stands beside Keable’s 
beautiful “City of the Dawn,” tho 
broader in scope and deeper in thought. 
It may be a good textbook. It certainly 
is literature. 

Great Companions, Edith Wyatt’s es- 


says, were snatched from the unmer- 
ited oblivion of the review column, and 
they hold many wise and witty words. 
There is an excellent short paper on 
Henry James, among others, and one of 
most welcome appreciation of William 
Dean Howells, its essence given in its 
title, “A National Contribution.” Un- 
der the heading, “Nonsense About 
Women,” are refreshing comments on 
that singularly unhealthy mentality, 
“Fiona MacLeod,” and, at the other pole, 
a thought-provoking study drawn from 
some two thousand answers sent in re- 
ply to the Agricultural Department’s 
letter to the farm women of the United 
States asking them to state their chief 
needs. Here we are back at the actual- 
ities of life with a vengeance and we 
close the book feeling that the review- 
er’s job, after all, is pretty varied and 
not the least interesting on the list. 


Russia in 1916, by Stephen Graham. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. The Locked Chest and 
The Sweeps of Ninety-eight, by John Mase- 
field. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. Martin 
Luther, by Elsie Singmaster, Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. $1. An African Trail, by Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie. Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions. West Med- 
ford, Mass. 50 cents. Great Companions, by 
7 Franklin Wyatt. D. Appleton & Co. 
1.50. 


GOOD BUSINESS ; 
In these days, when the voice of the | 
social reformer is abroad in the land, 
usually raised in lamentation, it is en- 
couraging in the highest degree to read 
such a book as Ida M. Tarbell’s New 
Ideals in Business, based on an exten- 
sive study of the methods by which 
some of the richest and most powerful 
industrial organizations of today strive 
to promote the well-being of their em- 
ployees. The most hopeful part of it is 
that the regulations for safety and sani- 
tation, the rest rooms and lunch rooms 
and gymnasiums, the better hours, bet- 
ter houses, and better 





a separate peace could 
succeed, that the army 
and the people would rise, 
as now they have. 

He chose Elsie Sing- 
master’s Martin Luther, 
somehow expecting it to 
read a bit like a narra- 
tive of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, which it does not! 
It is a worth while con- 
tribution to the four hun- 
dredth aniversary of the 
Reformation, however. 
Tho one could wish made 
more vivid the daily life 
of the plain folk of whom 
Luther was one, yet here 
is a swift, clear account 
of the causes of the great 
struggle, of the events of 
Luther’s life and his lov- 
able personality, all to 








pay, spring, not from mo- 
tives of charity or from a 
sense of duty, but from a 
business policy. 
The fact that a man 
does his best work when 
he is well fed, sufficiently 
rested, sober, well paid, 
justly treated, and, above 
all, satisfied with his job 
and his employer, is be- 
ginning to be perceived 
and some of the wealth- 
iest corporations are put- 
ting it to the test of a 
thoro trial, and finding 
that it can be proved. 
Optimistic, however as 
the book is, it is not in the 
least visionary. The writer 
knows only too well how 
ample is the room left 
for improvement, especial- 
ly where the employer is 








be read almost at a sit- 
ting. 
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vide for his employees all the costly 
paraphernalia which great and progres- 
sive corporations offer for the health 
and comfort of their workers. But once 
the principle that justice is the best pol- 
icy is established, the rest will follow, 
and perhaps the vext problem of Capi- 
tal and Labor will work itself out along 
these lines to their mutual satisfaction. 


New Ideals in Business, by Ida M. Tarbell. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


KIPLING, WELLS AND THE WAR 

The British authorities have shown 
commendable intelligence in permitting 
two of the greatest living English 
writers to obtain a close acquaintance 
with the operations of the Allies in the 
Great War. Best of all the veteran pens 
of Rudyard Kipling and H. G. Wells 
were scnt to “cover” aspects of the war 
which do not figure so largely in the 
official despatches and the narratives 
of war correspondents as the great 
battle line of France and Flanders. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Sea Warfare deals 
chiefly with the work of the trawlers, 
destroyers and other minor craft which 
scout the grey waste of the North Sea 
for German raiders or stalk the elusive 
submarine. Italy, France and Britain 
at War, by H. G. Wells, is based upon 
a visit to the Italian front, that area 
of romantic mountain warfare where 
progress is slow since it involves the 
mastery of military problems in three 
dimensions. 

Kipling’s book is much the shorter 
and less pretentious of the two. It con- 
tains no discussion of the problems of 
the coming peace and very little about 
the problems of the present war; it 
does not take the space to justify the 
cause of the Allies or to draw up an 
indictment against Germany. Sea War- 
fare is simply a collection of journal- 
istic sketches of the work of the navy 
from day to day. At the head of cach 
chapter is a short poem celebrating the 
pluck, modesty and devotion to duty 
of the British sailor. These verses have 
all Kipling’s old-time technical facility 
(he is perhaps the only war poet who 
dared introduce the word “tri-nitro- 
toluol” into his verse), but the fire and 
enthusiasm which made his poetry of 
India and of the Boer War so inspir- 
ing seem to have departed forever. 

Mr. Wells has always hated war but 
he has always made a hobby of it. In 
nearly every one of his sociological 
works he has devoted a chapter or so 
to the future of warfare and not a few 
of his novels have forecasted develop- 
ments of military science which he 
meant to be taken seriously by the 
British public. He devotes much of his 
present book to the discussion of mili- 
tary methods; the use of the aeroplane, 
the possible development of the “tanks,” 
the obsolescence of cavalry, the un- 
imaginative conservatism of the Brit- 
ish -military authorities. Everything 
which Wells saw on his trip to the 
front started a line of thought which 
often wandered on for many pages be- 
fore he could get it under control again, 
so the amount of actual description in 
the book is relatively small. Yet we 
have interesting accounts of Alpine 
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By S. S. McCLURE 


An Extract from Mr. Mce- 
Clure’s Conversation with Count 
Tisza, the Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Secretary: 

“Let us admit,” I said, 
“that the Servian ultimatum 
was none of Russia’s busi- 
ness. Still, did you not 
know that Russia would 
make it her business?” 


“We thought the chances 
of Russia’s interfering were 
about fifty-fifty, but that 
whatever the consequences 
were, we must remove the 
Servian menace.” 


“Did you not know that 
if Russia came in all Europe 
would be involved?” 

“It was none of Europe’s 
business. Europe must in- 
terfere at her own risk.” 





Of Varied Inter est 


During a recent trip to Europe, Mr. Mc- 
Clure met and talked with Zimmermann, 
Lord Northcliffe, Count Tisza, Lord Hal- 
dane, Talaat Bey, and many more of the 
men in whose hands lies the fate of 
Europe. Not only did these men discuss 
with extraordinary frankness the issues of 
war and peace, but they also put him in 
possession of invaluable documents. 

There are to-day two kinds of obstacles 
to peace, the material obstacles such as the 
division of territory, and the spiritual ob- 
stacles of the enormous hatreds engen- 
dered. In this book these obstacles are, for 
the first time, analyzed in the light of in- 
formation gained from responsible sources. 
The result is a work that we believe will be 
the outstanding war book of the year. 
$2.00 net, 











The Life of Ulysses S. 
Grant 


By Louis A. Coolidge—“A real addition to 
existing material. . . . Mr. Coolidge 
has treated his entire subject with such 
clearness, interest and sympathy as to make 
the book readable indeed.”—Boston Herald. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Essays in War Time 


By Havelock Ellis—A notable book by the 
great English psychologist, dealing with 
such subjects as Birth Control, Civilization 
and the Birth Rate, War and Eugenics, 
Evolution and the War, etc, $1.50 net. 


Campaign Diary of a 
French Officer 


By Rene Nicolas—Translated by Katharine 
Babbitt. Every lover of adventure will 
welcome this diary kept by a lieutenant 
during the Somme campaign. $1.25 net. 


The Development of 
China 


By Kenneth S. Latourette—A timely, read- 
able and thoroughly up-to-date history with 
particularly important chapters on the mod- 
ern transformation of China and her 
present-day problems. $1.75 net. 


Out Where the West 
Begins 


By Arthur Chapman—A collection of poems 
alive with the breezy spirit of the plains 
and with a rich Western humor such as has 
not been heard in American poetry since 
the passing of Bret Harte. $1.25 net. 





| at} 
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Pip: A Romance of Youth 


By lan Hay—Author of “The First Hun- 
dred Thousand.” “The whole book is a 
deep and abiding joy, meriting the immor- 
tality of the youth which it celebrates.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. $1.50 net. 


The Triflers 


By Frederick Orin Bartlett--How a charm- 
ing American heiress attempts to escape a 
horde of suitors by a marriage of con- 
venience—and of the strange consequences, 
Illustrated, $1.40 net. 


Nothing Matters 


By Sir Herbert Tree—A delightful volume 
of short storiey in which the premier Eng- 
lish actor shows that he is as much at home 
with a pen as on the stage. $1.60 net. 


Jerry 


By Arthur Sherwood Pier—“Jerry is a ve 

likable hero. . . . An honest, upstand- 
ing young Irishman, strong and loyal, a 
devoted son and faithful lover.”—Boston 
Herald, Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Way of the Wind 


By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham—‘“A love 
story of rare individual ap and of a 
literary quality, which should add greatly 
to the satisfaction of critical readers.”— 
New York World. $1.40 net. 


————A ‘new book by the author of ‘‘ Just David ’’————— 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


A story that has all the qualities you liked in JUST DAVID, POLLY- 
ANNA, and Mrs.’ Porter’s other books, and is in addition a compelling 
romance dealing with love and marriage in a way that will be an inspiration 


to every reader. 


BOSTON 


Handsomely bound and illustrated in full color. $1.40 net. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


NEW YORK 
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The Drink of All the Year— 


Fresh, with the fragrance of Springtime—Sweet, with 
the ripe fruits of summer-——Red, with the blushes of 
Autumn—Chilled with the white snows of Winter. 
The delicious gift of all seasons—the refreshing drink 
of the year. 


(xCola 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 





war and of interviews with General 
Joffre and the King of Italy, both of 
whom he found peculiarly democratic 
and unpretentious in spite of their ele- 
vated rank. 

The bulk of Wells’s book is devoted 
neither to descriptions of contemporary 
war nor to speculations regarding its 
future possibilities but to the organi- 
zation of a world peace. Wells‘is an 
earnest, determined pacifist who proves 
his desperate sincerity by constantly 
harping on the same points; that the 
German menace must first be de- 
stroyed, that kingship must every- 
where give way to republicanism, that 
national boundaries must be redrawn 
to conform not to the will of the victor 
but to the interests of the people di- 
rectly concerned, that equal economic 
opportunities must be guaranteed to 
every nation, that the liberal powers 
must combine to crush any future at- 
tempt to break the peace and that men 
must learn to reserve their highest 
loyalty not for any class or any em- 
pire but for the Kingdom of God on 
earth. For the negative pacifist, the 
“conscientious objector,” he has only 
contempt. Non-resistance he regards 
as anarchism, obstructiveness, a delib- 
erate refusal to take part in the task 
of buiiding an enduring peace by dis- 
couraging militarist aggresion, and he 
has little patience with the neutral. 
In spite of an occasional outburst of 
impatience, Wells remains thruout his 
book a constructive statesman and 
philosopher. Kipling never rises above 
the level of a photographer of the 
passing show. . 


Sea Warfare, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25. Italy, France and Britain 
at War, by H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


CUBA 
The Early History of Cuba, 1492- 
1586, by I. A. Wright, tells the story 
of the island under Spanish dominion 
previous to the coming of Sir Francis 
Drake. The raid of the “Great Corsair” 
put an end to the first period of Span- 
ish history in America, the period dur- 
ing which Cuba was a mere wayport 
between Spain and the American con- 
tinents. Thereafter Cuba began to de- 
velop her own resources and the strug- 
gle between the European nations for 


Mithe control of the islands and of the 


continents began. |The book is compiled 
from the documents in the archives of 
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The Original 
Malted Milk 





NOURISHING a age) 
DELICIOUS “e:) i eee. A Eng 
DIGESTIBLE Or nS oh 


it on hand. 
The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 


The powder dissolves in water. Needs nos 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 


the Indies at Seviile rather than from 
secondary sources. It offers the serious 
student an opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the early history of the island 
and should prove an excellent introduc- 
tion to the history of the West Indies, 
in which the people of this country are 
becoming more and more deeply inter- 
ested each year. 


The Early History of Cuba, 1492-1586, by I. A. 
Wright. The Macmillan Company. $2. . 


ABOUT MUSIC 


Dr. Dayton Clarence Miller’s Science of 
Musical Sounds should prove a valuable 
textbook in the study of acoustics, espe 
cially as applied to the speaking or singing 
voice. It may serve as well the composer, 
and, in some degree, the poet who would 
make all possible use of vowel effects. Near- 
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apparatus, experiments and sound waves 
are photographed. ‘Tone Qualities of Musi- 
cal Instruments” is a specific lecture of 
wide interest and practicality. (The Mac 
millan Company, $2.50.) 

Elementary terminology and _ notation, 
rhythmic forms, chromatic tones, common 
and compound measures, major and minor 
scales, intervals, and a half-dozen rules for 
the singing voice, comprize Inez Field 
Damon's Primary Elements of Music. Rela- 
tive to music as the A-B-C’s to letters. 
(A. S. Barnes Company, 32 cents.) 

David C. Taylor, in his New Light on 
the Old Italian Method, shows in brief but 
clarifying outline the general developments, 
thru the centuries, in voice culture, 
and pleads for emphasis on rudiments, on 
the ear and on Nature as a guide in the 
training of such an impulsive and jnherent 
thing as that exaltion—singing. (H. W 
Gray Company, $1.) 

Writing the Popular Song, by E. M. 
Wickes, gives most suggestive hints toward 
“hits,” “song-cycles,” and has seven chap- 
ters on lyric construction. It imparts prac- 
tical information as to free lance versus 
staff writing, collaboration, manuscript 
preparation, selling outright, royalties, the 
deadly song shark, and gives a list of de- 
pendable publishers. (Springfield, Mass. : 
The Home Correspondence School, $1.25.) 


The origins of music; the primitive in- 
struments of the various ancient peoples; 
musical gropings thru the dark ages; ac- 
counts of specific composers, inventors, 
patrons, make up A History of Music, by 
C. V. Stanford and Cecil Forsyth. Chap- 
ters on Chinese and American music (each 
little known to us!) are especially informa- 
tive. An important and reasonably inter- 
esting reference book, having certain very 
poor jokes, poor English, and poor knowl- 
edge of the animals and birds used to con- 
struct the “origins.” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.) 


ARTS, MAJOR AND MINOR 


In small.compass H. C. Candee manages 
to pack much handy information on 
Jacobean Furniture. The book, with its 
many illustrations, is especially useful now, 
when this style is coming to the fore, old 
specimens being watched for, and copies, 
more or less incorrect, filling the shops. 
(F. A. Stokes Company, $1.25.) 

From the Print Collector’s Quarterly 
have been reprinted, with their small, clear 
cuts, some half dozen essays by W. A. 
Bradley on French Etchers of the Second 
Empire. There is a paper on Corot as a 
lithographer, and two on Meryon, with 
translations of his poems, which are play- 
ful and stern and bitter, but always sim- 
ple and direct. (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, $2.) 

Dr. Kunz adds another standard work to 
his record. In Rings for the Fingers he has 
gathered the quaint lore on rings of all 
materials, from gold to horseshoe nails; 
of all times and lands; of varied signifi- 
cance, talismanic, medical, religious, and 
in his registry of pretty “posies” he revives 
delightfully a bit of seventeenth century 
sentimentality. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, $6.50.) 

A pleasant example of sincere book mak- 

ing is the reprint of H. R' Plomer’s Short 
History of English Printing. From 1700 
on records of the English printers are hard 
to come at and this book, with its accounts 
of the Baskerville, Pickering, Ballantyne 
and Kelmscott presses as well as of their 
great forerunners is of value to every one 
who cares for book making as an art, 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25.) 
* The loveliness and individual charm of 
the exposition buildings and gurdens at 
San Diego, kept intact thru all of two 
years (thanks to the climate and the irre- 
pressible publicity-makers of Southern 
California) are well described in the pic- 
tures and text of The Architecture and the 
Gardens of the San Diego Exposition, by 
its architect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, 
and others. (San Francisco: Paul Elder 
& Co., $2.) 











‘The Bible and Britannica of Farm and Garden Folk’’ 





NOW COMPLETED IN SIX LARGE VOLUMES 
THE STANDARD | 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
HORTICULTURE 


By L. H. BAILEY 


With the assistance of over 400 Collaborators 


A few of the features which make thé 
New Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
the most modern work of its kind: 


Contributors 
Four hundred leading botanists and horticulturists of North 
America, each selected as the expert of the highest reputation in 
his specialty under the General Editorship of L. H. Bailey. 


Size, Illustrations, Scope, Etc. 

Six large quarto volumes, over 3,600 pages, 24 exquisite, full- 
page color plates, 96 special full-page halftones, more than 4,000 
text engravings, approximately 3,300 genera, 20,000 species and 
40,000 plant names. Each state of the union has separate treat- 
ment and there are special articles on Canada, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. It has taken over five years to amass, edit 
and print the vast amount of material contained in the Cyclopedia. 


Key to the Identification of Plants 
The “open sesame” to the vast store of scientific information 
contained in the Cyclopedia, so simply constructed and worded as 
to be equally useful to the amateur, botanist or commercial expert. 


The Glossary and Bibliography 
A comprehensive analysis and definition of all technical terms 
used in this work and in similar works. A list of the important 
American books on horticulture with dates of publication, the pub- 
lishers and all editions. 


Important Miscellaneous Features 
Among the numerous special features are articles on Com- 
mercial Flowers, Tree Planting, Greenhouses, Planting Tables, 
‘Fruit-growing, Cropping under Glass, etc. 


The Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


“ts the best obtainable for all who are connected, either remotely 
or intimately as amateurs or professionals, with horticultural 
pursuits.” 
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. 
The Railroad Problem 

By Edward Hungerford 

“The Railroad,” says this well-known 
writer, “is the great sick man of the 
American business family. Just at pres- 
ent, owing to the extraordinary and ab- 
normal prosperity that has come to the 
United States, largely because of the 
European War, he has rallied temporarily. 
His illness continues, however, and. it is 
far too deep seated to be thrown off in a 
moment.” 

Mr. Hungerford has made in this work 
a careful study of the physical and finan- 
cial plight that has overtaken the rail- 
roads, and the causes thereof. Then 
without bias or prejudice he shows what 
must be done for the railroads, and what 
they must do for themselves to bring 
about a cure. Large 12mo. $1.50. 


. 
The Japanese Invasion 

By Jesse Frederick Steiner, Ph.D. 

“The Japancse Invasion” is a compre- 
hensive survey of the oriental problem, 
It contains a brief history of the devel- 
opments of relationships between the East 
and the West dating ons the early parts 
of the Sixteenth Century, and considers 
the Japanese-American question from the 
standpoint of race psychology, giving at- 
tention to the social, economic, and meta- 
physical differences between the two peo- 
ple. The author is not an alarmist, but 
nevertheless sounds a note of caution 
and suggests methods of inter-race rela- 
tions. 12mo, $1.25. 


Our Fellow Shakespeare 


How Every Man May Enjoy His Works 
By Horace J. Bridges 

“Our Fellow Shakespeare” is at once 
an interpretation and a guide to the 
works al Shakespeare. It shows how 
they may be enjoyed, first for their dra- 
matic and story interest, and later, if 
one so wishes, for their intellectual ap- 
eal, The leading plays are discussed at 
ength. Izmo. $1.50. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


330-352 E. Ohio Street CHICAGO 














MOTOR 
PROGRESS 


By 
John Chapman Hilder 


N The Independent for March 5th I 

described briefly the first steps 

necessary for a complete overhaul- 

ing and cleaning of the car in order 
to put it into condition for the touring 
season. The article ended with the car- 
bon removing and valve grinding stage 
of the work. When this has been done 
satisfactorily, the car is ready for 
further operations. 

After you have successfully removed 
the carbon and ground in the valves, 
cleaned the spark plugs, valve springs, 
stems and guides, replace them. In do- 
ing this be careful to put each part back 
where you took it from, guided by the 
figures in chalk with which you have 
marked it. 

While your attention is focused on | 
the engine, it is well to make such ad- } 
justments or replacements as may seem 
desirable because of engine noises. 
Noises around the engine are sometimes 
a little difficult to run to earth, because 
there are so many of them, all sound- 
ing at once; it is usually safe, how- 
ever, to inspect the valvcs first, since 
they are frequent offenders. There are 
several ways of discovering whether 
the valves are or are not to blame. Lack 
of space prevents my giving these 
methods here, but I shall be glad to 
send them to you by mail if you will 
ask me. As a rule it is a good thing 
to time the valves—or at least to see 
that they are correctly timed—when- 
ever you overhaul your engine. Con- 
necting rod and main crank shaft bear- 
ings, wrist pin bushings, badly fitting 
pistons and piston rings and timing 
gears all are capable of producing 
noises. Before you completely reassem- 
ble the engine, examine these for loose- 
ness. It may be that adjustment will 
remedy the trouble. In some cases you 
may find replacement necessary. If 
your engine is noisy and you do not 
know the reason, write me and I will 
tell you how to investigate. 

Assuming that all adjustments and 
repairs on your engine have been made 
and that everything is clean, replenish 
the oil reservoirs with fresh, new oil. 
You will then be ready to pass along 
to the clutch and the gearset. 

There are three types of clutch in 
general use, the cone, multiple disc and 
plate types. Their construction and 
operation is, on the whole, so simple 
that it seems unnecessary to describe 
them here. If there is anything you 
would like to know concerning the 
clutch used on your car, I shall, of 
course, be glad to explain it for you in 

















WANTED 


1000 Book-Lovers 


With paper soaring, with every other 
material increasing greatly in cost—the price of fine 
books is becoming prohibitive. The only remedy is the 
Ben Franklin plan of buying—eliminating all middle- 
men's profits, 


es 


This pioneer group of co-operative book-lovers—now 
grown tosuch a size that it purchases entire Remainders of 
Editions, Publishers’ Overstocks, etc.—offers its members a 
rare Opportunity to secure finest books in sets, de luxe single 
volumes and standard fiction at a mere fraction of publishers’ 
prices To the first thousand book-lovers who qualify for 
membership ict offers 


Life-member ship, without fees or dues 


and with full privileges—including the bulletins of rare book 
bargains issued to other members. Specimen Bulletins and 
full explanation mailed on request. Act now-—applications 
for membership filled in order of receipt. 


Every book brand-new. Best recent novels and juve- 
niles included. (Special Bulletin.) No defective or 
second-hand books offered. Tell us your book desires—we 


meetthem, Wesendnoagents. Note these prices: 
$24.00 Hawthorne, 10 vol., de Luxe . , . - $6.85 
4 00 Emerson, 6 vol., complete, de Luxe . - $4.59 
70.00 Balzac, 18 vol., '% Leather . , . $13.75 
22. 50 Hugo i0 vol., de Luxe ‘ $8.85 
32.60 Ruskin, 13 vol., hundreds illustrations . .” $11.80 
2.50 Conan Doyle, 13 vol., de Luxe, photogra- onan 
.00 Vanishing Race, ‘80 ‘wonderful illpstrations - $1.96 
7.50 La Farge's South Seas, 32 colorplates . 1.85 
5.00 Vicar of Wakefield, color plates, gift edition, 1.95 


Our new catalog lists hundreds of other book bargains— 
choice sets of Stevenson, Hugo, Kipling, Bret Harte, Poe; 
also single volumes, juveniles, gift volumes, etc. Explains 
how you may examine books in your own home before 
purchasing. Today's best bargains may be gone next 


week. Get that catalog at once 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. B, 437 Presser Building Annex Philadelphia 











THE SUMMER QUARTER 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the 
same basis as during the other quarters of 
the academic year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools provide 
coursesin Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, Law, Medicine, 
Education, and Divinity. Instruction is 
given by regular members of the University 
staff which is augmented in the summer by 
appointment of professors and _ instructors 
from other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1917 
Ist Term June 18--July 25 
2d Term July 26--Aug. 31 


Detailed announcement will be 
application to the 


Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, Illinois 


sent upon 














Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
r ne A course of eas: Tw exercises for 
fey vocal organs, (Used at Makes weak, 
harsh and husky voices strong and wy og pecial at- 
tention tostammering and lisping. ee by 
eatest singers of Europe. No matter how hope- 
foes your case may seem, send for literature. 


Write Write Today for, for our ere ig yd fe pane 


Perfect Yoice Institute, Studio 2154, 1500 Wes Ave., Chicago 














‘é s rf ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-pp. illus, handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. 
tions 


For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
Am. School of Home Economics 529 W. 69th St. Chicago, Il 








Dicksot i emory Schoo 


Good memory is aeauadip 
p> Gapential to anesens. for Memory 
Power. Test 


ts 
a i memory! 3 will 
pond you? Free} m: Copy 
feat, ala alo Free i trated 


jaces,st 
sve ihe Bel Self- eta Ee 


1404 Hearst Bldg. 
















a letter. 


een NOW 


at home in spare time by new 
method, Commercial Art, Cartoon- 
ing, Uiustrating, Designing. Fas- 
6) iret work, Big 
demand. $50.00 paid fj 
for one drawing. Write 
now for handsome booklet free 
and Special Free Outfit offer. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1009 HSt, N, W. 








Washingtoa, D.C, 
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If yours is a cone clutch, clean the 
facing—if of leather this may be done 
with a dry cloth, if of fabric you may 
use a squirt-gunful of kerosene. Use 
plenty of oil on all the clutch connec- 
tions, all joints and bearings from the 
pedal down to the clutch itself. Be care- 
ful, however, not to get lubricating oil 
on the clutch facing for this will cause 
slipping. If the clutch facing is of 
leathcr, dress it with neatsfoot, or cas- 
tor oil. This keeps the leather soft. If 
the leather is worn so that it fits the 
flywheel poorly, you will do well to re- 
place it with a new facing. Cutting and 
fitting new facings is no easy task. But 
it is possible for a layman to accom- 
plish if he knows how to go about it. I 
will send you explicit directions on re- 
quest. (In writing, please state make 
and model of your car.) 


N the event that your car ts equipt 


with a multiple dise clutch of the type 

that runs in oil, drain out the oil and 
fill the housing with kerosene. Turn 
the motor over a few times—be sure 
the gear shift lever is in neutral—and 
have someone push the clutch pedal in 
and out for a few minutes, to work the 
kerosene in among the discs. Drain out 
the kerosene. Then fill the housing with 
oil, or a mixture of oil and kerosene— 
whichever is recommended for use by 
the manufacturer of your car. 

Should you have a dry-disc, or plate 
clutch, syringe the discs with kerosene 
to clean off any gummy deposit which 
may have formed thereon, and care- 
fully oil all connections, keeping an 
eye open for oil holes that may have 
become clogged with dirt. 

The main clutch troubles, common to 
all types, are slipping and grabbing. 
When the engine of your car seems to 
have plenty of power, but the car itself 
lags, the clutch is slipping. When it is 
impossible to let in the clutch gently 
and the car bounds ahead with a. sud- 
den, fierce jerk, the clutch is said to 
grab. If you have noticed a tendency in 
your clutch to do either of these annoy- 
ing things, now is your chance to get 
at it. 

The various types of clutches may 
be cured of slipping and grabbing in 
different ways, according to their con- 
struction. Let me know what type you 
have on your car and I will write you 
how to adjust it. Some clutches run in 
oil, while others run dry. In overhaul- 
ing your clutch, do not make the mis- 
take of putting oil into a clutch that 
does not require it, or of withholding 
oil from a clutch that needs it. It is 
broadly true that cone clutches run dry, 
metal to metal multiple disc clutches 
run in oil, while metal and fabric disc 
and plate clutches run dry. 

You now proceed to the transmission, 
commonly known as the gearset. On the 
top of this you will probably find a 
plate, fastened to the case with either 
hand screws or nuts. Remove the plate. 
Underneath the gearbox you will find a 
drain plug. Open it. Drain off the 
lubricant. Close the plug and half fill 
the gearbox with kerosene. Take a 
clean cloth saturated with kerosene and 

















The Importance of | 
looking things up 


Nowadays it is necessary to know, not guess. ‘The’ guesser 
The man who knows is the man 


goes wrong and loses. 
who wins. 


In order to know about things, especially about the new 
things that are the outgrowth of 
present-day progress, we must look 
things up, as they come up and to do 
this and do it right we must have at 
hand a reliable, down-to-date general 
reference-work— just such a one as 


The Great 


Question- Answerer 










24 VOLUMES 
Made in America; 
it covers the World 


STRONG POINTS 


Accuracy: all important articles written by 


1, 
Specialists. 


2. Authority: can be quoted on any subject 
without fear of successful contradiction. 
1. ¢ h i 


apr veness: 





° covers a wider field 
than any other general reference-work. It con- 
tains 80.000 articles—30,000 more than any 
other encyclopaedia. 


4. Lucidity: written in language so plain that 
even the young folks can understand. 


5. Attractiveness: not only educational but 
inviting and entertaining. 


6. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared 
to illuminate and explain the text. 


7. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not 
too thin but easy to handle and to leaf. 


8. Arrangement: all subjects alphabetically 
arranged and easy to find. 


9. Pronunciation: all except the most com- 
mon words made clear by a simple phonetic 
system. Derivations also indicated. 


10. Bibliography: every important subject 
supplemented by a full list of books that may 
be consulted. 

11. Courses of Reading and Study: affording 
specialized help toward self-instruction in lead- 
ing branches of knowledge. 


12. Research Bureau Service: provides sub- 
scribers the free privilege of information from 
our Editors on any encyclopaedic subject. 


Send in the Coupon at right and we will forward free 
our 80-page Book about the new knowledge, showing JS 
Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Color-Plates, Maps, etc., 
with the reasonable price and easy terms on which THE /SY 
NEW INTERNATIONAL can just now be secured: f 


International 
Encyclopedia 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 


20,000 PAGES 80,000 ARTICLES 


The New 


Second Edition : 
RECENTLY 
COMPLETED 


Number of Volumes Increased 
Size of Page Enlarged 





Helps You Secure | 
Other Good Books 


Those who’ know Tue New Inter- 
NATIONAL best, prize it most. To know 
it one must use it. We want every 
owner of the work to use and know 
and therefore prize it; so we've 
arranged to mail each new subscriber 
a monthly list of ten questions which 
may be correctly answered from the 
ENcycLopArpiA, thus entitling the 
subscriber to any $1.25 book in the 
Catalogue of DODD, MEAD & 
CO., Ine. 


You Can Easily Win 
a New Volume 
Each Month 
SEE COUPON 


Mail Today 






















449 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
Send me full infor- 


mation regarding the 
Second Edition of The 


/ i 


: New International Ency- 
We will also send you our New Booklet . 2 clepacdia, with details of 
“Lookinc Tuincs Up,” and monthly list of y _ the permet eee oes. 


prize-questions, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. /y 


NEW YORK 


monthly list of prize-ques- 
f tions, etc. 


Occupation......+-cceesrsseseees 


/ & Bus. Address ....++-seccesesseceece 
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At this end of the 
shell is the name of 
the powder. Ask for 
and look for 


INFALLIBLE 
w “&. ¢.” 


HERCULES 


C: 


9 


Know Your 
Shotgun Shells 


OU can’t know too much about the 

) shells you shoot. ‘The information 

you should have is easy to obtain for 
it is told on the shell itself. The two ends 
give the story. 

On the base you will of course find the 
name of the maker and the loader of the 
shell, and the gauge. At the other end, 
or the top wad, are printed the size and 
quantity of shot, the quantity of powder 
and, last but not least—the name of the 
powder, 

Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, 
Infallible and *‘E. C.**, may be obtained 
in any standard make of shell. Undoubt- 
edly the name of the maker of your favorite 
shell is given in the column to the right. 

The next time you order shotgun shells 
it will pay you to see that they are loaded 
with Infallible or ‘*E. C.”’ Powder. By so 
doing you will obtain a powder of the high- 
est quality and of uniform quality —a pow- 
der that gives unusually light recoil, high 
velocity, and even patterns. You will find 
the name of the powder stenciled on the 
outside of the box, as well as on the 


On this end is the 
name of the maker. 
Hercules Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders 
may be obtained in 
shells made by the 
following: 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


top wad. 


For a booklet on ammunition, of in- 
terest to any sportsman, address 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1037 Market Street 


Wilmington 





Delaware 








SAVE FROM 


TYPEWRITERS $25%5'$9% 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebullt, trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the largest 

rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. A 
Efficient service through Branch Stores 

in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
md today for descriptive catalogue, 






MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


American Writing Machine Co., tnc., 399 Broadway, N. Y. | Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 





WHAT THE NEW CHURCH 


(SWEDENBORGIAN) 


BELIEVES AND TEACHES 
“THE FOUR DOCTRINES” 


by Emanuel Swedenborg 


Doctrine of the Lord 
i} Doctrine of the Holy 
Scripture a 
Doctrine of Life 


Doctrine of Faith - 

Book of 634 pages, well printed in clear type 
on good paper, thread-sewed and _ substantially 
bound in stiff paper covers. An endowment 
enables us to send this book to any address with- 
out further cost or obligation on receipt of sc. 


. THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 17, 3 West 29th Street, New York 








HAVE You The TRUTH? 





The Truth as God has revealed it, 
assembled in concise, consistent, com- 
prehensive order—with notes explana- 
tory and comparative. 


The Only Harmony of the Whole Gospel 


The final answer to every question 
about Life and Destiny. 


Order today? 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


One Dollar, postpaid. 





wipe the gears. Never use waste in 
cleaning the gears. Once more remove 
the drain plug. Now feel around in the 
gearbox to make sure that no gears are 
chipped or broken and that no stray 
bits of foreign matter of any kind 
are hidden there. If everything seems 
sound, replace the drain plug, pack the 
case with lubricant, and put back the 
cover with a new paper or asbestos 
washer under it. 

After the gear-set you arrive at the 
most neglected parts of the whole car: 
the universal joints. These are some- 
times housed, sometimes open. In any 
case, clean them thoroly with kero- 
sene and pack them with grease. If the 
parts of the universal joints are loose 
they need rebushing. 

Further along in the same direction 
is the differential housing, which con- 
tains the drive gears, differential gears 
and the ends of the axle shafts. This re- 
quires treatment similar to that given 
the gearset. First clean with kerosene 
and then pack with grease. For details 
of axle and differential adjustments, 
please apply by letter. 

You are now ready for the brakes. 
To get at them best, remove the rear 
wheels. For this you may need a special 
puller. If you wish to know how to re- 
move wheels I will advise you by mail. 
With the wheels removed, examine the 
brakes for worn lining, greasy drums 
or lining, muddy or loose connections. 
Brakes must be dry and clean and the 
lining must be in good condition. If the 
lining is greasy, but not worn, the 
grease can be removed. For instruc- 


| tions as to how to do this and also how 


to adjust brakes, please write me. 


are as follows: lining up front and 
rear wheels, adjusting wheel bear- 
ings, cleaning, adjusting and lubri- 
cating steering gear and connections, 
cleaning and lubricating springs, tight- 
ening all bolts and nuts, loosening de- 
mountable rims from wheels in case 
they have rusted on, inspection of elec- 
trical system for broken wires, loose 
connections, frayed insulation, dirty 
terminals, the cleaning and lubrica- 
tion of magneto, distributor, generator, 
starter and their drive gears or chains, 
and, finally, attention must be given to 
the storage battery. 
As I have repeated, rather tediously, 
I fear, thruout this article, it has been 
impossible for me in the space at my 
disposal to give adequate detailed di- 
rections for overhauling the car. But I 
will send you full and comprehensive 


Law that still remain to be done 


| advice if you will ask questions. 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH | 












Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give an opinion 
as to the relative merits of various 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 
ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY 
SERVICE 


A BRIEF FOR DEBATE 

































ESOLVED, That the United 
States should adopt universal 
military service. 

This brief was prepared by 
Raymond A. Swink, Instructor in the 
School of Oratory at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. Universal military service is necessary 
as a military measure. 

A. Change in world conditions demands 
it. 

1. United States has new responsibili- 
ties as shown by Great War. a. Depend- 
ence on foreign markets to use our sur- 
plus makes freedom of seas imperative. 
b. Task of policing our possessions and 
upholding Monroe Doctrine greater than 
ever before. 

2. Protection from attack or invasion 
no longer assured. a. Visit of German 
U-boats. b. Failure of treaties abroad. 

3. Present and future probability of 
war demands it. a. Japan may cause 
trouble. (1) Her ambitions in Pacific. 
(2) Her control of China. (3) Monroe 
Doctrine interferes with her in South 
America. (4) Our alien land laws in 
West offend her. (5) She can strike at 
Philippines and Hawaii. b. Mexican dif- 
ficulties show need. c. The “break” with 
Germany may lead us to war at any time. 
d. Present difficulties with England over 
her violations of our rights may cause 
trouble. 

B. Voluntary method 
cruits is a failure. 

1. Has failed in the past. a. It failed 
in the Revolution, War of 1812, and Civil 
War. b. Failed last summer in Mexican 
mobilization. 

2. England had to adopt conscription 
in present war. 

3. It failed Belgium in her crisis. 

4. Cannot meet our needs. a. War ex- 
perts say we need 1,500,000 men at once. 
with 1,500,000 in ready reserve. b. Actual 
crisis cannot produce paper strength 
army of 250.000. 

C. Universal Military Service as pro- 
posed in the United States not the 
“standing army” system of Europe. 

1. Requires a few months as against 
years of training. 

2. Short time does not make for sub- 
serviency or militarism in rank and file. 

3. Continually changing personnel can- 
not form military caste. 

4. Where opportunity is open to all as 
in a healthy democracy not enough men 
can be had for a “standing army.” 

D. Universal military service will sup- 
ply our entire military needs. 

1. Other democracies have found it 
successful. 

2. Over 1,000,000 men come of mili- 
tary age annually. 

3. Allowing exemptions, a few years 
would produce several million trained 
men within age limits of 19 and 25 


II. Universal military service will benefit 
the country in other than military ways. 
A. It will promote democracy. 
1. A hired, 9 ofessional, 


of raising re- 







army is 


a service army is wholly 
Quneonniie. a. Requires equality of sacri- 
ce—essence of democracy. 
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FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 








J. B. Lippincott CoMPANY 
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Joseph Pennell’s 
Pictures of War 
Work in England 


With an Introduction. By 


H. G. Weils, 51 plates. Litho- 
graph on cover. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Pennell secured permis- 
sion through Lloyd George to 
make these remarkable pictures 
of War Work in England, the 
making of great guns, of shot 
and shell, the building of air 
crafts and war vessels. Mr. 
Pennell’s drawings leave an im- 
pression of a nation’s grandeur 
more vivid even than the pic- 
tures of armies and navies in 
actual combat. 


Some Russian Heroes, 
Saints and Sinners 


By Sonia E. Howe, Author of 
“A Thousand Years of Russian 
History.” 44 illustrations. 

$2.50 net 

These stories are fascinating 
studies of Russia and present 
the intensely human side of a 
great people. They give one an 
understanding of Russian na- 
tional life and character which 
is far more vivid than any his- 
torical work could possibly be. 
The author has selected all 
those historical and legendary 
characters that were types of 
their generation and prototypes 
of the Russians to-day. 


Training for a Life. 
Insurance Agent 


By Warren M. Horner, Illus- 
trated. $1.25 net 

The author has had nearly 
twenty-five years’ experience in 
the field and knows the business 
from A to Z. He presents the 
very essence of his business-get- 
ting success and his enthusiasm 
for the work bubbles over on 
every page. To those who hope 
to make Insurance their field it 
is invaluable. It covers every 
angle that one may wish in- 
formation upon. 


Laws of Physical 
Science 

‘By Edwin F. Northrup, Ph.D. 
Limp Leather. 2.00 net 


The only book published pre- 
senting in exact form all the 
fundamental laws of ‘science. 











Leading Books of 






the Spring Season 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE. , iby Sidney L. Nyburg, 
author of “The Conquest.” 

MARY, BE CAREFUL, by George Weston. 
Establishes a ‘record. Moving picture and dramatic 
rights sold within a month after publication. 

THE MARK OF CAIN, by Carolyn Wells, author 
of the Fleming Stone detective stories. 

THE BOOK La THE PEONY, by Mrs. Edward 
Harding. The only work on this flower. 
JOSEPH PENNELL’ S PICTURES OF WAR WORK 
IN ENGLAND. 51 plates. 


(See Description Below) 


* 
Sidney L. Nyburg 
is marked as a brilliant novelist. His “The Con- 
quest” was selected by H. W. Boynton as one of the 
ten noteworthy novels of 1916 (see January Book- 
man). Mr. Nyburg writes with a pen unthwarted 


by false notiows, but alive with sincerity and genu- 
ine artistic impulse. , 


The Chosen People 


is a novel of the Jews which strikes a note unheard 
in American fiction. Labor, capital, orthodoxy and 
free thinking, religious belief and religious life are 
among the forces which appear. The story is of a 
brilliant young Rabbi, his love for a girl and his 
belief in ideals, his struggles against forces of ma- 
terialism and his reaction from them. Those in- 
terested in the spiritual life of America will read 
and talk of this story, as it is the most distinctive 
work of the year. $1.40 net 


Oh, Mary, Be Careful 


By George Weston, 7 delightful illustrations, 
handsome Sinding in a sealed transparency. 

$1.00 net 
amusing tale.”—Springfield Home- 


Just a Moment, Please! 

Would you have been careful? Would your Friend 
have been careful? Would your Sister, Cousin or 
Sweetheart have been careful? Mary was. You 
see, there was a fortune between her and her hus- 
band. Yes, between her and any husband—but the 
rich aunt was fond of the girl and gave her three 
tests to judge those who tempted her. Could you 
pass those tests? Could your Brother, Friend or 
Husband? Find out in this delightful, witty and 
sweet story. 


A New Fi ge Stone Detective Story 


The Mark of Cain 


By Carolyn Wells, $1.35 net 

Fleming Stone has become one of the great detec- 
tives of fiction, and ‘“‘The Mark of Cain” is one of 
the most astounding mysteries which he has ever 
unraveled. Never have stranger occurrences, more 
unsuspected suspicions, more weird clues beset him 
than in the murder case of Roland Trowbridge. 


The Only Book on This Exquisite Flower 


The Book of the Peony 


By Mrs. Edward Harding, 44 illustrations (20 in 
full color from autochromes and 24 half-tones from 
photographs). Handsome Octavo, $6.00 net. 

This book, by an expert, covers the whole sub- 
ject. The suggestions on purchasing are of the ut- 
most value to the beginner. There are simple and 
explicit directions for planting (time, places and 
method), cultivating, fertilizing and propagating. 
In addition, there are very valuable lists, charts, 
tables and map. 


The Standard Book on Rose Growing 


The Practical Book of 
Outdoor Rosegrowing 


By George e C. Thomas, Jr., Garden Edition. Con- 
taining 36 illustrations. Decorated cloth. Octavo. 
Also bound in water- and acid-proof cloth for use 
in the field. $2.00 net. 


This edition will he found of great practical help 
in the garden. It is a handy octavo size. 

J. Horace McFarland, editor of the “American 
Rose Annual,” says: 

“So far as I know, yours (Mr. Thomas’s) is the 
only impartial, definite and well-recorded rose trial 
garderf in the United States which is at all inclu- 
sive in the scope of its varieties.” 

DE LUXE FIFTH EDITION. 

This new printing contains a number of new illus- 
trations in color. There are 96 in color and 20 in 
black and white. Handsomely bound octavo, in a 
box. $6.00 net. 
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Bissell's 
OF Bab oT ch: 


Sweeper 


The greatest convenience ever in- 
vented for household use, an indi&- 
pensable convenience in every home 
no nmtter how elaborate is the 
cleaning equipment. 

For you don’t want to hook up a 
power machine for the morning 
brushing-up; to take up crumbs 
from under the dining room table, 
or to sweep up sewing room litter. 
In addition to its handiness, this fa- 
mous carpet sweeper is better fitted 
and more efficient for these sweeping 
jobs than the best vacuum made— 
not excepting Bissell’s. 

If you use Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper for 
your regular sweeping you still need the 
Carpet Sweeper 

Yes, you must have a Bissell’s Carpet 
Sweeper if housework is to be made really 
easy. We recommend our Vacuum Sweeper for 
keeping rugs and carpets dust-free And 
we advise the Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper for 
coping with surface litter only 

“Cyeo"’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeners are 
$3.00 to $5.50; Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 and 
$9.00. A trifle more in the far West, South 
and Canada. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
_ Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufac- 
tarers of Carpet oo Devices 


n the World 
Dept. 373 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada, too (313) 





f? sm in PURE 






derived from 
FRUIT 


Absolutely no need for physic, pill, oil or enema. 
pb Mail, 1 jar $1. 4 jars $3.50. Circular on _ 
ART FOOD CO., 577 Security Bidg., C 


CARBQNA, 








Cleaning Fluid 
Removes grease Cannot 
crete infianty burn or 


fabric or color 
15¢ 15450679100 Al) Druggists 








00 FOR STOMACH » BOWELS | 





Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE, INC, 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 














RGANIC SALTS | 
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3. Will obliterate class distinctions. 
a. Rich and poor must take equal chances 
in trenches. b. Experience of France and 
Switzerland shows it 


Will aid in Americanizing our for- | VALET Service 


eigners. a. Gives them a common purpose, 
b. It will improve physical efficiency of | 
the nation. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 
Universal military service is not neces- 
sary as a military measure. F 

A. We are amply protected against 
attack. 


1. Two oceans form first line of de- | 


fense. a. No great trans-oceanic war has 
ever taken place. b. Difficulty of trans- 
porting troops great distance from sup- 
plies. ¢. Japan's victory over Port Arthur 
proves nothing. x. Port Arthur separated 
by frozen desert from rest of Russia. y. 


Yellow Sea small body of water in con- | 


trol of Japan. 

2. Coast defenses, mines, submarines, 
aeroplanes, and first class battleships give 
ample protection. a. Allied fleets unable 
to land troops on German shores, yet 
only short distance from base of supplies. 
b. Failure of Gallipoli campaign shows 
efficacy of coast defenses. c. Navy cannot 
operate at over 50 per cent efficiency 
3000 miles from base. d. Admiral Dewey 
said our navy is as good as any 

3. National Defense Act of Tats, 1916, 
provides greatest amount of preparedness 
ever known in time of peace. 

B. Position of United States must be 
maintained by her navy. ¢ 

1. Chief needs in a military sense are: 
a. To‘ maintain rights on seas, and in 
foreign ports. b. To defend our coast 
cities from sudden attack. ¢. To protect 
our outlying possessions. d. To uphold 
Monroe Doctrine. 

2. Only a navy can do this. 

3. Conditions here unlike those in 
Europe. a. T'wo hostile countries like 
France and Germany, with overcrowded 
populations, do not exist here. 

©. A large navy does not require uni- 
versal military service to produce enough 
men, 

1. England’s navy, largest on earth, 
had but a few hundred thousand men in 
service before the war. 

What is needed is smaller number 
of men highly trained. 

3. Short term’ training will not pro- 
duce type of men needed in navy. 

D. Voluntary method of raising re- 
cruits will meet needs in time of crisis. 

1. Has not failed us in the past. a. 
So-called failure in Revolution not due 
to defect in volunteer system. x. Real 
eause was lack of money and equipment. 
b. Did not fail in Civil War. x. Draft 
Act due to political blunders (short term 
enlistments at beginning, and Stanton's 
order to stop enlistments). ¢ Did not fail 
us in Mexican War. d. Did not fail us in 
Spanish-American War. 

2. Did not fail England in present 
war. a. Adoption of conscription a politi- 
cal measure, 

3. Is not failing us now. a. Plattsburg 
idea growing in popularity. b. Industries 
are codperating with Government. ec, 
Thousands of naturalized citizens offer- 
ing their services. 

4. Army and navy can be made more 
attractive to volunteers. a. Improve liv- 
ing conditions. b. Promotion based solely 
on service and merit. ¢. Provide techni- 
eal education. d. Give army and navy a 
constructive work to perform along with 
military duties. e. Use Land-Grant col- 
leges to better advantage. x. Nicholas 
Murray Butler says there are 500,000 
young men in United States each year 
who want a college education, but cannot 
get it because of cost. 

E. Universal military service is ex- 
travagant. 

1. It provides millions of partially 
trained men. 

2. General Scott says it. takes at least 
a year of concentrated training to make 
a real soldier. 

3. Most proposals are for from three 
to six months’ training. 
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Auto Vacuum Freezer Co, 


Press your trousers EVERY DAY of your liie 
for less than 1 month's tailor’s pressing bills, 
and look spick and span ALWAYS. Leahey's 


Heatless Trouser Press 
(U.S. Letters Patent No. 1,112,922) 
makes a perfect knife-like crease in 15 
minutes. Complete pressing in 2 to 3 
hours. A Creaser, Presser, Stretcher and 

Hanger combined in one. 






Preserve your trousers—no more hot irons 
to make shiny “‘pants’’ anc destroy the 
original fibre of the cloth, Use the 
HELATLESS method—/jrs¢ cost is the 

only cost. Weight 200z. Of finest water- 

proof manila fibre board, with heavily nickel 
plated clamps of finest-tempered spring 
steel. This 


Wonderful Money-Saver 
—no operating cost—cuts out all tailor’s bills 
and saves trousers, ‘Trousers pressed while 


you sleep ortravel. West Point Cadets all 
use Heatless method. 


New Trousers for 01d 


The HEATLESS method—no scorching 
fron—makes your trousers look like new 
daily. Average cost lc a month. Money 
back if you want it. That's fair, isn’t it? 


At Your Dealer's or—Mail the Coupon 


One dealer sells 36,000. The country taken 
by storm -nothing like it since the safety } 
razor. Dealers—write at once. 


10 Days’ Free Trial Guaranteed 


2 W. Broadway, New York City 
(Trouser Press Dept.) ; 


Enclosed find $1, for which please send me postpaid one Leahey’s 
HEATLE5S Trouser Press. If at the end of 10 days I do not wish 
to keep it, I will return it to you and you will return my dollar. 
NAM cocccccccccccccccccccccccece ° 

BAG icacevccscusscecesecceseoves 


State whether slim or medium..............-.-.------<220----- 



















Increase Your Efficiency 
POINTER NO. I: “Keep Your Pocket 1n Order” 
“THIS*WEEK" is the name of a valuable “Pocket Orderly” 
that will defmtely Increase Your Personal Efficiency! 
AN ENTIRELY NEW DEVICE It serves systematically 
as oettolia Calendar. Diary, and as a record of Appointments 


ts. and Expenses ALL FOR PERMANENT EILING 
Less than Ye thick. yet Roomy and SubaysAivial, 
Without a vestige of complication 
HOWEVER! What YOU have to dos... } ° 
4 ‘10 
for Cc 


One! Use it! And be convinced! 
THE FOLLOWS EFFICIENCY BUREAU, E. End Trust Bidg Pittsburgh, Pa 

















JAN HAVE THIS 


=? wholly visible Ge key) si 
shift typewriter, yy 
if you will show t to —— 
ee 4 
nitexcels type- 
p>. writers, and tell them of 
our most liberal say ever 


them see where- 


rn,typewriteran 
stock | at that. By post eard or 
letter simply say ** Mail Particulars.”* 
|_ CHICAGO, 1S SS 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Devt a acse 


2 PROOF 
RUSSIAN- BRISTLE 


Send dealer’s name for free 
book—**Care of the Hair.’’ 











GIRLS’ CAMP 





PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautilul Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia, 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill, Experienced councilors, 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, ‘*hikes’’—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening. ‘Tutoring if desired. 
Blanche D. Price, 313 W. Sch 


6th Season. Miss 
ool Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 








The Ideal 
Internal Bath 


JPTERAAL Baths are now acknowledged to be the most efficient 
aid to perfect health, Removing ah waste and preventing 
Auto-Intoxication, Millions are using them regularly. 
This most dependable and durable outfit will be sent on re- 
ceipt of $5.00, Send money order or request for complete par- 
ticulars to Dept. 13 D, 


Ideal Medical Appliance Co. 1968 Broadway, New York. 
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II. ‘Universal military service would be a 
dangerous policy. 

A. It will not promote democracy. 

1. It does not involve equality of sacri- 
fice. a. Conscription of wealth alone does 
that. 

' 2. Does not break down class distine- 
tions. a. Close study of conditions in 
france and Switzerland shows it. 

3. It is enemy of democracy. a. 30,000 
officers needed for every million soldiers. 
b. Their business is warfare. c. They 
chafe at restraints of civil law. 

4. Testimony of great statesmen shows 
it. a. Viscount Bryce so testifies. b. Bis- 
marck so testifies. 

B. It will not promote the kind of dis- 
cipline and obedience needed ix a democ- 
racy. 

1. It is a conscienceless type of obe- 
dience, such as sinks “Lusitanias,” ete. 

2. Kind needed is self-imposed kind, 
such as respects laws, tolerates freedom 
of speech, opinion, press and assembly. 

3. Destroys people’s powers to think 
clearly. a. Prussia at first opposed con- 
scription bitterly. b. Inffew years they 
have become the “Nemesis of Docility.” 

C. It will not promote Americanism 
nor weld our racial elements. 

1. Austria, Poland, and Russia stand 
as fine examples to refute this. 

D. It does not promote the type of 
patriotism needed. 

. 1. Emphasizes narrow nationalism, 
kind that brought on present war. 

2. Real need is a patriotism that will 
give servicé to humanity as g whole, thru 
a League fo Enferce Peace. 


E. Our mission of democracy con- 
demns it. : ‘ 

1. We are only nation left without 
militarism. 


2. Allies claim to be fighting to de- 
stroy this very evil. 
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THE ABINGDON 


ESPECT time—the stuff of which your life is made—too much to 

select reading that does not compliment your taste and your intelligence. 

For the hours are short wherein you may fashion your mind. from more 
vital material than the physical surroundings of your daily life. 


The 


ks of The Abingdon Press are published for those who would 


make intellectual headway, who realize that constantly they must gain a 
broader, deeper grasp on the problems of life. Complete catalog on request. 
A few books of special interest are described here : 


MEN WHO MISSED THE TRAIL, 2y Grorce CLarKe Peck 


3 Here is a book of imagination rather than biography; startling pictures of ancient 
unworthies”’ so vividly done that they seem to live in our block and ride in the same 


trolleys with us. 
every page. 
good in bad men. 


CHINA INSIDE OUT 
By GEORGE A, MILLER 


The author has described in graphic 
fashion the human and universal elements 
in Chinese homes, streets and crowds. 
These extremely interesting sketches are 
profusely illustrated with photographs 
taken on the spot, making the book at- 
tractive and profitable. Price, net, $1.00 


POPULAR ASPECTS OF 
ORIENTAL RELIGIONS 
By L. 0. HARTMAN 


Wide travel and exhaustive reading 
combine to make this an unusually vivid 
and comprehensive study of six of the 
great religions of the Far East. The 
author tells how these beliefs find ex- 
pression in the everyday lives of the 
people. Illustrated. Price, net, $1.35 


You will find it difficult to escape the grip of human interest on 
Hard drives at perennial evils are balanced by generous praise of all the 
Whatever else the volume does, it will stimulate you. 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


JOHN AND HIS WRITINGS 
By DOREMUS ALMY HAYES 


The thesis of this book is that John is 
a Christian prophet and theologian be- 
yond compare. John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, at once historian, pastor and seer, 
moves through these pages a personality. 
pulsating with life and radiating spiritual 
light. Price, net, $1.75 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: 

Its Evidential Value 

By GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 
A thoroughly evangelical and con- 
structive study of the sources and evi- 
dential value of religious experience, with 
the emphasis upon the affirmation of, 
Christian conversion. The book is a 
_ valuable addition to the literature of the 
religious life. ? Price, net, $1.25 
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Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
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The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
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MUTT ESTABLISHED 16653 


PULLER ESTABLISHED 1665 STN ae 


We Have Available 
Choice 


Chicago 
Investments 


Netting 
512% and 6% 


These offerings in- 
clude bonds of $100, 
$500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations, secured 
im every case by first 
mortgage upon well- 
located property of 
ample earning’ power 
to safeguard interest 
and principal. 


Our recommenda- 
tion is further based 
on: 


Fifty-one years’ ex- 
perience of this house 
in successfully han- 
dling Chicago invest- 
ments. 


Conservative ap- 


‘ praisements by our 
own experts. 


Outright purchase 
of securities which 
we, in turn, offer to 
investors. 


Write for Circular 


No. 978 AB. 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 
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MARKET PLACE TALKS | 
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GAINING A FINANCIAL EDUCATION 


E are coming to the fore as an 

investing nation—not merely as 

a great creditor nation. The 
granting of large credits to foreign 
governments may be only a temporary 
banking operation or a long term bond 
proposition. The obligations will un- 
doubtedly be paid when due. But, the 
acquiring of the investment habit will 
be a permanent change that has been 
looked forward. to for some years. 
Financial institutions and large invest- 
ors have supplemented their usual in- 
vestment in domestic securities with 
the purchase of enormous blocks of 
foreign government obligations. Indus- 
trial corporations have invested a part 
of their surplus in local securities or 
have taken foreign government bonds 
in part payment for war munitions. 
These securities include direct credit 
obligations of the belligerents or neu- 
trals, either secured by collateral or 
plain bonds. It is estimated that the 
belligerents have borrowed of us over 
$2,313,375,000 while the total foreign 
loans placed in the United States 
amount so far to $2,500,000,000. 

The flotation of many millions of 
new securities has attracted the atten- 
tion of the man who has never invested 
and had a most meager knowledge of 
the science. 

There is no science more interesting 
to the man who has funds, or expects 
to accumulate some, than that of in- 
vestment. And it is surprising how 
much one can learn in six months or so 
from the perusal of a few non-technical 
books, a standard financial periodical 
and the market pages of any metropoli- 
tan daily newspaper. 

The reader who knows little or noth- 
ing about securities can very profitably 
start his education by reading one or 
more of the following books, viz.: 
“A BC of Banks and Banking,” Coffin, 
65 cents; “Investment Bonds,” Lown- 
haupt, $1.88; “Investors’ Primer,” John 
Moody, $1; “Book of Thrift,” McGregor, 
$1.12; “Funds and Their Uses,” Cleve- 
land, $1.40; “Practical Investing,” Es- 
cher, $1.60; “Cycles of Speculation,” 
Gibson, $1.50. “The Stock Exchange 
from Within,” by W. C. Van Antwerp, 
$1.60, was written by a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange—a defense 
of that institution against criticism. It 
is an intensely interesting as well as 
educative work on that exchange. Other 
books are: “How to Analyze a Railroad 
Report,” Moody, $2.10, and “Railroad 
Reorganization,” Daggett, $2.19. “Cor- 
poration Finance,” Meade, $2.15, is an 
excellent book for the fairly advanced 
student and this is to be followed by 
“Principles of Bond Investment,” 
Chamberlain, $5.20, which is the. most 


complete book on bonds and factors ap- 
plying to bond investment that we 
know of. 

The student who reads the greater 
part of the works mentioned will be in 
a position to study individual securities 
as they are brought to his attention for 
investment. He can add to his library 
copies of the many instructive booklets 
distributed by investment houses and 
covering all subjects from $100 bonds 
to investments legal for savings banks 
or analyses of individual properties. 
“The Investor’s Pocket Manual” is a 
fountain of information on all classes 
of securities having a general market 
and is sent free on request to any large 
firm. 

For more detailed information on se- 
curities the various manuals such as 
Poor’s or Moody’s should be consulted 
in a library; other handy works of ref- 
erence are “Earning Power of Rail- 
roads,” Moody, $2.50; “Fitch Bond 
Book,” $15, gives a description of all 
bonds having a _ general market; 
“Moody’s Analyses,” two volumes, $25, 
is a most elaborate work, giving statis- 
tics on corporations and ratings on in- 
dividual securities. The student of in- 
dividual railroad mortgage bonds can 
analyze the lien of such issues by ref- 
erence to the “Fitch Atlas,” $35, which 
shows graphically all of the prominent 
railroads in this country, with the rel- 
ative position of individual bond issues. 
A most instructive book on bonds is 
“Holders of Railroad Bonds and Notes,” 
by Heft, $2.10, which sets forth in 
detail the rights of security holders. 
This is particularly interesting in this 
period when so many railroads are in 
process of reorganization. 

It is realized that many of the works 
cited are so expensive as to make their 
purchase prohibitive excepting by men 
of means; they are suggested with a 
view to enabling those of our readers 
who are large investors to keep posted 
on intrinsic values rather than rely on 
hearsay or “tips.” The small investor 
can buy one or two of the text books 
and content himself with what knowl- 
edge he can glean from the vast 
amount of literature that is given 
gratuitously by ‘investment firms. 

By the time the student has famil- 
iarized himself with securities in a very 
general way he should subscribe to a 
good financial periodical. There are 
many of these with subscriptions rang- 
ing from $3 to $10 yearly. A list will 
include: The Financial World, $4; 
United States Investor, $10; Invest- 
ment Weekly, $5; The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, $10; includes 
valuable supplements with detailed in- 
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You Be the Judge 


Trust your taste, hot 
mine, Before you buy a 
box of my J.R. W. cigars 
I want you to try five at 
my expense. rove to 
pt 2 firstthattheJ,R. 

. cigar is your cigar. 

All you have to do is to 
send me your name and 
address on a letterhead 
and 10c to partially cover 
packing, postage and rev- 
enue and I will forward 
you these J. R. W. cigars 
totry. If you like them, 
send me $2.60 for the full 
box of fifty. If you don’t, 
they have cost you noth- 
ing. 


My Business 


About five years a a, 
started to sell my J. RK 
cigar. I started on “_ 
same plan I am using today. 
At the end of the first yearI 
was selling about 90,000 
cigarsa year. TodayI am 
selling over 2 million. 

Lacy | ou consider that 
every 2 . W. cigar I send 
out is smoked in a super- 
critical manner, the real 
merit of my cigar is proved, 
It has a mild and mellow, 

et satisfying, taste that de- 
lights all smokers. 


How I Do It 


You buy the J. R.W. cigar 
direct from me. I eliminate 
all salesmen’s salaries, 
store upkeep and dealers 

rofits. You are paying no * 

mtermediate profits. Just 
straight tobacco value. 

And J. . Cigars are 
always fresh. They come 

, Straight from the factory to 
you. Weeks of standing on 
shelves or in cases until 
their fresh taste and delight- 
ful aroma are lost is elim- 
inated. Write today for this 

Exact Size clightful cigar and be con- 

vinced, 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
224 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


























& TOWN 


GENEALOGIES fistonies 


Catalogue, over 2,500 Titles Sent on Request 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: \\<,2**': ne. 


terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Exper 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 F ifth 
Avenue, New York. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St., Corner Clarendon 
Facing Copley Square Boston, Mass. 
European Plan, Single Rooms, $1.50 up, with bath, $2.00 up. 
ubie Room. » $2 60 uP, with bath, $3.00 up. 
American Plan, 
PRED. E. “JONES, Proprietor 


SENT This Wonderful Key 
FREE to Health & Success 


‘OU will find this remarkable 
book ot startling interest. It 
will fasc'nate, educate and en- 
f lighten you. 

Vritten by Robert Duncan, 
j whose system of nerve building 
# is pronounced by scientific au- 
thorities to be the most in portant 
discovery in human development 

f within recent times. 

The principles of this remarkable 
course are fully described in this 
book. Send for a copy and learn 
how thousands of men and women 
have found the Robert Duncan Sys- 

tem a blessing in better health and 

‘eater success. Write today to 
rt Duncan Dept., Bureau Publishing 
Corporation, Room 432, U. 8, Express Bidg., 
New York Gity. 

















We assist in 





.00 per day up 











lusur ance 


Conducted by 


W. FE. UNDERWOOD 




















AGAINST CHANGING 
COMPANIES 


There is a matter related to the 
Insurance Service of The Independent 
which I wish to make plain to readers. 
To begin with, I want it understood 
always—unless in particular instances 
the contrary is specifically exprest— 
that any criticism I may make of a 
policy, a plan, or a company, or any 
conclusion which may be arrived at as 
the result of a comparison in any of 
these things, my opinions are not to be 
accepted as recommendations either to 
abandon policies now held, or to avoid 
insuring in any particular company. 

In discussing subjects treated or in 
answering questions, the best effort of 
which I am capable is made to get the 
facts, to secure the information. Some- 
times this is both difficult and time- 
consuming. When secured, my judgment 
is founded on them and I endeavor to 
make that impartial. Care is exercized 
against uttering anything that may re- 
sult in an injustice. There cannot be, 
for example, any comparison made, in- 
volving two or more like things, that 
will leave all of them even each with 
the other—there must remain a best 
and a worst. 

These observations are addrest to my 
readers because I find that some of the 
conclusions I present from time to time 
on particular subjccts bear fruit in the 
form of letters asking if the writers 
would not be exercizing prudence or 
good judgment in lapsing an existent 
policy and taking insurance in another 
company. To encourage that sort of 
thing would defeat the objects for 
which this department exists. It is a 
rare case in which a policyholder in a 
good, average company, after investing 
three or four years of time and pre- 
miums, can better himself by abandon- 
ing the policy held for one in even a 
company of superior merits. At any 
rate, I am not willing to advise it, espe- 
cially at long distance. All that I have 
here written applies to old line, legal 
reserve life insurance. 

On assessment life insurance my po- 
sition is reversed. There are two or 
three fraternal orders and assessment 
associations worth remaining in. The 
others, viewed actuarially, are chi- 
meras. They pretend to be mathemati- 
cally sciei.tific and succeed in being 
only fantastical. Again and again I 
have written that there is no bargain 
counter in life ‘insurance. Its full price 
must be paid. 

And so it usually happens when a 
man is not too old and he asks me, I 
advise him to: give up reservcless as- 
sessment certificates for guaranteed 
rcserve policies. 





: ' The 
Mechanics and Metals 


National Bank 
of the City of New York 


Total Deposits (March 5, 1917) 
$188,000,000 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, March 31, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 71 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on April 
14, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 24, 1917. 

The transfer books do not close, 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 














ears we have been paying our customers 
hest returns consistent with conservative 
. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the yr thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask f De. 710 
$25 Certificates oye. also for at inveswrs, 







. Lawrence Kan: 








A GARDEN THAT 
WILL SAVE YOU 
MONEY THIS YEAR 


How to plant and what to plant for the 
greatest success in cutting food costs. 
A practical article in the April number of 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
qo TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and Up. All Makes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the wel! known **Young 

ess." Sold for low cash—'‘nstaliment or rented 
Rentai applies on = price. Write for full detaiis and 
guarantee. Free 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 172 Chicago 
CAS FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 
SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold- -leaf cotton or magneto points 
Nothing too large or too small! We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 


turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days. }, 
Liberty Refining Co., 432G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. |, 
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he Countryside 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


SIX GREAT SPECIAL NUMBERS FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
SERRE RGR S RS ESSER 


Because You Live in the Country 


The Countryside Magazine is for you. And 
this offer is for you. Six great special 
numbers, with gorgeous covers by Paul 
Bransom; a wealth of beautiful pictures, 
and articles on every phase of country liv- 
ing, for only One Dollar. The numbers 
are: 


April - - - - - Spring Planting Number 
May - - - - - - Suburban House Number 
June - - - + - Porch and Lawn Number 
July - - - - - + Summer Sports Number 
August - - - - - + + Motoring Number 
September - - House Furnishing Number 


This is the limited offer of the new owners 
(The Independent Corporation) to enable 
you easily to make the acquaintance of the 
greater Countryside Magazine. Good only 
if you accept before April 20. 


Because you live in the country—or expect 
to live there some day—or go there now 
for rest and recreation, The Countryside 
is your magazine. 


Every important problem that concerns 
your comfort or enjoyment as a country 
householder you will find discussed in The 
Countryside by recognized Authorities who 
stand highest in their chosen fields. 


Zach number has its big central subject 
in season—but every number is a garden 
number, a building number, a house fur- 
nishing number, a decoration number, a 
poultry number, a motor number—a coun- 
try living number in every sense. The 
Countryside service never stops, in any 
part of its field. 


Note These Features 


Space permits only brief mention of the edi- 
torial plans of the new owners. 


Aymar Embury II, with five articles, inaugu- 
rates ‘‘The House Livable.” Harold A. Caparn, 
former President of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, is presenting a series of 
articles on “‘The House Outdoors.” J. Horace 
McFarland launches our campaign ‘Better 
Roses for America” with an article in March 
illustrated in four colors. 


“The Whole House—Room by Room” is another 
new feature to begin soon—a series of monthly 
manuals—taking up the problems of construc- 
tion, decoration and furnishing as applied to 
each room as a unit from bedroom to library. 


Churchill Ripley writes during 1917 on Rugs; 
E. I. Farrington writes on Poultry (every 
month); Harold D. Eberlein and Abbott Me- 
Clure write on Furniture; William Haynes and 
Mrs. Leslie Hall write of Dogs and Kennel In- 
terests; Charles Dexter Allen tells what is new 
in Textiles; Harold J. Howland supplies a 
monthly editorial on the Spirit of the Country- 
side; Theodore M. R. von Keler is the Motor 


She Countryside 


Editor and conducts the Motor Service; F. F. 
Rockwell, Jessie P. Frothingham and Parker 
T. Barnes write on Horticulture and Garden- 
ing; Frank A. Waugh writes on Trees; Pro- 
fessor Hugh Findlay will conduct ‘“‘The Coun- 
tryside Garden Laboratory,” a great’ new gar- 
dening manual to appear in The Countryside 
every month. 


Note These Names 


The roll-call of contributors under the new own- 
ership includes such names as: Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson; Zona Gale, author of ‘‘Friend- 
ship Village’; George Madden Martin, creator 
of Emmy Lou; W. H. Truesdale, President of 
the Lackawanna Railroad; Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, of Union Theological Seminary; Mary 
Sargent Potter, daughter of Professor Sargent 
of the Arnold Arboretum; Hudson Maxim; 
Joyce Kilmer; Edna Dean Proctor; George W. 
Cable, author of “Old Creole Days”; Stewart Ed- 
ward White, author of “‘The Blazed Trail’; 
Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor; Kathleen Norris, 
author of ‘“Mother’’; Walter Prichard Eaton; 
John Burroughs; Norman Harsele; Max East- 
man; Josephine Daskam Bacon; Herman Hage- 
dorn; May Irwin; Edward F. Bigelow; Jack 
London; Wilfrid Wilson Gibson; Cecilia Beaux ; 
Herbert Reed (Right Wing); P. A. Vaile; Mar- 
garet Deland; Mary Roberts Rinehart; Marion 
Harland, and many others whose names stand 
high in American literature. 


Note This Program 


Here are the specific interests to which The 
Countryside devotes its attention primarily: 


House Buitpinc—-The acquisition of land, se- 
lecting the building site, placing the house, sci- 
entific construction, modern efficiency, buying 
the best building materials and equipment, 
choosing the house plans, dealing with the 
architect and builder—on these subjects the 
country house owner needs sound advice. He 
gets it in The Countryside Magazine. 


INTERIOR DecoRATION—What is new in flooring, 
wall coverings, mantels, bath room fittings, 
lighting fixtures, wood finishing? ‘The Coun- 
tryside has articles and pictures about every- 
thing that goes to make the house inside com- 
fortable, beautiful, sanitary and efficient. 


House FuRNISHING—Choosing rugs, curtains, 
hangings, furniture. Every object that helps 
to make your life indoors complete you will 
find discussed in The Countryside by writers 
who know their subjects well. 


OuTsIDE THE House—Preparing and keeping up 
the grounds to make your house in the country 
beautiful in its setting, putting up greenhouse 
and garage, buying seeds and bulbs, planting 
the garden, choosing efficient tools, planning the 
flower bed, selecting porch and garden furni- 
ture and decorations, enriching the soil, rais- 
ing small fruits, keeping poultry, dogs and live 
stock—all these delights of country living are 
dwelt upon in The Countryside by experts who 
write from scientific knowledge and experience, 
but in such a way that everyone may under- 
stand and receive the maximum of help and 
pleasure from their reading and from the pic- 
tures. 


HorTICULTURE—Here again The Countryside en- 
joys unusual distinction because of its excep- 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York | 
me Te 


tional sources of information and its scientific 
and accurate presentation of horticultural 
knowledge. 


Sports AND RECREATION—Life in the open air 
is a big factor in your scheme of country liv- 
ing. In The Countryside, as the seasons come 
round, you will find striking and picturesque 
articles on motoring, golf, tennis, riding, driv- 
ing, skating, shooting, fishing; camping, boat- 
ing and other sports—to help you get the most 
out of your life along the countryside. 


THE NEIGHRORHOOD—Good roads. for your motor 
ear, better schools for your children, proper 
lighting for your side-walk, the country club 
for your recreation, the suburban church for 
your worship, improved railway stations and 
train service for your suburban travel, more 
attractive approaches for your town—these 
things concern you intimately; and these are 
things for which, as you will see, The Country- 
side stands. 


The Countryside 
Shop 


A new and unique service free to every reader. 
This alone is worth many times the full sub- 
scription price—merely in what it saves you. 


The Countryside Shop keeps you in touch with 
the new things, and the best things, offered by 
the merchants and makers, growers and distrib- 
utors. It brings you the new ideas of those 
who plan and execute. It tells you how to get 
things, what to get and where to get them. 
Its expert counsellors are leaders in their special 
fields. Consultation is free—regarding Seeds, 
Bulbs, Shrubs or Trees, Garden Equipment, 
Outdoor Adornment, House Plans, Building Ma- 
terials, House Furnishings and Decorations, 
Furniture and Rugs, Motor Cars and Acces- 
sories, Trucks and Tools, Poultry and Dogs, 
Sporting and Outdoor Goods, Country Property. 


Say Yes Now 


Use the yes blank below. No matter about the 
money today. The main thing is—get your 
acceptance in and enjoy your first number of 
what we plan to make the most definitely use- 
ful periodical aid to country living in America— 
and the most interesting. 





The Independent Corporation 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
YES. Send me the six numbers of. 
The Countryside, beginning with 
April. I will send $1 shortly 








bende 66ed 6096 0R 000s 20d onne scab eennnee 4-2-17 
Send No Money 
now. ust mail 


the yes blank and 
make sure of this 
unusual bargain. 








ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. LITERATURE. 


Three Poems by Verner von Heidenstam. 
1, Give the meanings of the following words that occur in the 
poems: ness, zephyr, quarry, trolls, eon, cyclopean, morass, 
ooze, saurian, mastodon, murkiest, primeval, limpid. 
2. What emotions move the poet when he thinks of his country 
home? 

3. In what respects is the forest of Tiveden primeval? 

4. What does the poet mean by saying his land is “arrayed in 
the ragged dress of poverty”? 

». Explain the line “ Tis himself that his strong hands fashion.” 


The Poet of Sweden. By Charles Wharton Stork. 

1. Explain the following expressions: lyric, poetry, realism, 
idealistic poet, vivid idyllic pictures, joyousness of color, the 
rough tragi-comedy of peasant life, spiritual stability, exotic 
note, universal in appeal, vivid phrase, introspective poems. 

2. In what way was Walt Whitman “the voice of America”? 

3. In what ways is von Heidenstam “the living voice of 
Sweden”? 


The Lady or the Tiger. By Frank R. Stockton. 
1. What type of story did Stockton usually write? 
2. What means did he take to make his stories appealing? 
$ Explain clearly what is meant by “story of ingenious plot.” 
4. How much of “The Lady or the Tiger’ depends upon plot 
and how much depends upon character? 
. Point out original humorous turns of expression. 
6. Show how the plot of this story has been made unusually 
clear and emphatic. 
7. Give a full exposition of the character of the Princess. 
8. Give your answer to the question asked at the end of the 
9 
0 


an 


story. Tell why you answer as you do. 
. What do the last seven paragraphs add to the story? 
. Write a short story of ingenious plot. 


The Law and the Profits. mf Ellis O. Jones. 
1. What two serious points of view are presented in this satire? 
2. What advantage has been gained by the use of dialog? 
3. What is satirized in “Gulliver’s Travels”? In what way does 
this satire resemble “‘Gulliver’s Travels”? 
SECTION II. COMPOSITION. 


The President, the People and the Fate of the World. By 
Gerald Stanley Lee. 
1. What serious criticism of our national life does this article 
resent? 
Vhat constructive suggestions does the author make? 
3. What is gained, and what is lost, by the humorous style? 


Zemstvo Russia. By Samuel N. Harp 

1. Write a clear explanation of the i Revolution. 

2. Write a short article in which you show what great advan- 
tages Russia has gained by the revolution. 


The Lady from Missoula. By Donald Wilhelm. 
1. Write a short character sketch of Miss Rankin. 


Universal Military Service. , 

1. Without notes of any kind stand before the class and give 
any part of the debate here indicated. 

2. Write a brief for a debate on some other topic of the day. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write a clear explanation of the purposes of the United 
States in moving toward the Great War. 

2. Explain the methods by which it is advisable for the United 
States to fight. 

3. Write a short composition concerning the present financial 
condition of the United States. 

4. Write an explanation of the advantages gained by the Ger- 
mans in retreating to a new line. 

5. Write a short composition in which you show the various 
possibilities of the Great War. 


- Story of the Week. 
. Explain the present situation of affairs in the Great War. 
2 Write an argument based on “A Land Laid Waste.” 
3. Write any part of an oration based on “German Plot Rumors.” 
4. Write a composition of contrast concerning the present state 
of preparedness in the United States and the condition that 
you think would be ideal. 
5. Write a clear explanation of the changes that have’ 
taken place in the government of Russia. 
6. Show in what ways the Russian Revolution resembles the 
French Revolution as described in “A-Tale of Two Cities.” 
. Write an editorial article in which you express your opinion 
as to how the Russians should treat the deposed Czar. 
8. Write a composition in which you point out important matters 
of public interest not definitely connected with the Great War. 


recently 


HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


I. The United States and the Great War—“For Humanity 
and World Peace,” “Aspects of Preparedness,” “Mobiliz- 
ing Public Sentiment,” “Congress to Meet Early.” 

. “The United States of America is about to enter the Great 
War.” State as clearly as you can the reasons. 

. Answer the question: “To what end shall we wage war?” 

. What facts support the phrase: ‘The unbelievable patience 
and long-suffering of the American people’? 

4. What form of activity is proposed as proper for the United 

States? 

5. Analyze the news item: 

preparation adequate? 

6. What circumstances have led to the calling of the special 

session of Corigress? What action will Congress probably take? 


II. The American Army—“Universal Military Service.” 


1. Study both sides of this brief for debate. Choose the side 
which you favor and develop the proof in support of one or 
more of the headings; e. g., 1A, 1B, etc. 


III. Woman’s Suffrage—“The Lady from Missoula.” 


1. What, according to Miss Rankin’s statement, is to be her 
chief interest in Congress? What training has she had for 
this work? 

2. Study Article V of the Constitution. Describe the process 
necessary “for the national enfranchisement of women.” 

3. What is the status of the woman’s suffrage movement in your 
own state? in the United States in general? 


IV. The Progress of the War—“The Budging Line,” “The 
Hindenburg Line,” “A Land Laid Waste.” 


1. Review (a) the story of the German advance and retreat 
in the summer of 1914, (b) thé German attack on Verdun, 
(c) the previous attempts of the British and French to break 
the German line. 

2. Referring to thé present activities the editorial says: 
Germans call it ‘a strategic retreat,’” ete. Explain. 

3. “Hindenburg does not like trench warfare,” etc. Look up the 
story of Hindenburg’s leadership on the eastern front for 
confirmation of this statement. 

4. Can you see any connection between the German withdrawal 
on the west front and a possible military campaign in some 
other quarter? 


V. The Russian Revolution—‘Four Good Deeds of the 
Czar,” “Zemstvo Russia,” “The New Regime in Russia,” 
“A Minister of Justice,” “The Prisoner of the Palace.” 


1. “Few Czars have been better; most of them have been much 
worse.” Study the history of Russia during the last century. 
Which of Nicholas II’s immediate ancestors were better men 
than he is: which of them were worse? 

2. “The revolution was therefore first and foremost a 
measure,” etc. What proof is given of this statement? 

3. Make a list of the men discussed in the article, ““Zemstvo 
Russia.” Write a brief paragraph about each. 

4. Compare the attitude of Minister Kerensky to the attitude 
of such leaders in the French Revolution as Danton. 

5. “The New Government has issued a manifesto restoring the 
Finnish constitution,” etc. Look up the history of the relation 
between Russia and Finland. 

6. Compare the present position of the Czar to that of Louis 
XVI in 1789. Do you think that the fate of the Czar will be 
similar to that of Louis XVI? Why? 


VI. International Trade and Finance—“The Financial Prob- 
lem,” “Foreign Loans Commended.” 


1. Study the figures concerning loans, securities, trade balances, 
bank reserves, gold importations, etc. Explain, as far as you 
can, the relation of these various items to foreign and domes- 
tic trade. 

2. Note the causes of the breakdown of credit at the opening of 

the war. “Will all this happen to the United States?” 

. What is the purpose and the power of the Federal Reserve 
Loard in domestic finance, in international finance? 

4. Why has the Federal Reserve Board modified its warning of 
last November? What policy is it advocating now? 


VII. Child Labor—“The Law and the Profits.” 


1. What are the arguments in favor of child labor? What are 
the arguments against it? 

2. What provisions have been made in your state for regulating 
child labor? What further regulation, if any, would you 
suggest? 

3. What action did the last Congress take on the question of 
child labor? 
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“Aapects of Preparedness.” Is our 
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GOODRICH 











Strong ard True 
to the Heart 


ea IOOK into the heart of a tire, as you would 
rie M) look into the heart of a man, to know the 
iw) truth about it. 









Before you, its thick, tough hide of 
Goodrich Black Tread rubber stripped back, the heart 
of a Goodrich Silvertown Cord tire is laid bare. 


Mark the giant size of its CABLE-CORD, and its 
cross-wrapped, two-ply structure. 


The Inside on Tires 


If you could thus look into the heart of ALL tires, 
you would find them of three types: 


tT, 


| 





a“ 





- COTTON FABRIC, swathed in five to seven plies; 


THREAD CORD, or WEB, (strings the size of a 
trout line, held parallel the circumference of the 
tire by interspaced cross-threads) gummed together 
in five to seven plies—meaning internal heat; 


CABLE-CORD, the unique, patent-protected, two- 
ply structure found ONLY in Silvertown, the origi- 
nal cord tire—meaning the conguest of internal heat. 






10 Silvertown 
| Cord Xcels 


. increased engine power, 








Out of this two-ply, cable-cord construction, saturated with 


rubber, come Silvertown’s unrivaled resilience and durability. 
. Smoother riding. 


Though Silvertown Cords cost more than fabric tires, you 
can not afford to be without their economy and comfort. 


Know them by their RED DOUBLE DIAMOND trade mark 


and their generous extra-size. 


. Fuel saving. 

. Speedier. 

. Coast farther. 

. Start quicker. 

. Easier to guide. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric Tires— 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads 


“Silvertowns Make All Cars High Grade” 


. Give greater mileage. 


© wen A usa WD eS 


- More resistive against 
puncture. 


~ 
f—) 


. Repaired easily and 
permanently. 





Eilert Printing Company, Inc., 318-326 West 39th St., New York. 














































Fifty-first Year of the 
United States Branch 


ESTABLISHED 1866 











UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, JANUARY lI, 1917: 


Assets - - - - - - - - - $9,482,918 
Liabilities - - - - - - - - - 5,871,867 
Net Surplus~ - - - - - - - - - 3,611,051 


United States Policy Holders protected by over $9,000,000 United States Assets (held solely 
for the protection of Policy Holders and Creditors in the United States) with further guarantee 
in every policy of protection by entire fire assets of the Company which are many times larger. 


Losses Paid - - Over $210,000,000 





Che 


INERCANTILE® Commonwealth 


Saat — Fusurance Company 
of 


AMERICA Hew Dork 


INCORPORATED 1897 INCORPORATED 1886 





Capital - - - $1,000,000 Capital- - - - § 500,000 
Assets - - - - 3,241,974 Assets - — 3,338,189 
Liabilities - - - 1,133,539 Liabilities - - - 1,477,206 
Net Surplus- -_ - 1,108,434 NetSurplus- - - 1,360,987 

















OFFICES: 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
































